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Eo Correspondents. 

A. W.—We wrote you on Monday to state that the parties would pay you $500 to 
“carry the thing through!” 

H. C. M.—We handed your note to M., who will attend to the matter. 

A. W.—We wrote H. H. B. respecting the course he must take, on Monday, to P. H. 
was right in the position he took ; our advice is that you let him do the talking, as he 
is down as a hammer, and never puts his foot in so tight a place that he can’t nal it out 
without leaving a boot. 

T. W. T.—The remittance was received as well as the ‘‘curiosity.” The latter may 
very naturally have been original with your friend, but we have seen it before. 

A. E. S —We are much obliged for the article furnished. We are promised a copy 
of “ Father McGuire’s Visit to the Pope.” 

B.—We have ordered a oe Wagon for you. 

A. N.—We received your order fora Rifle on Thursday—have filled it, and shall 
ship it to-day to Charleston. 

P. H. P.—We can make the arrangement for you, we presume. Will write you about 
a Pointer in a few days. 

J.D. C.—We will send you an orcer for a Farm Wagon. 

E. C.—We directed you long since to send for your Rod. It has been lying in this 
office for two months. 

P. B. S.—We will get Mr. W.’s agent, in this city, to write you a detailed description 
of his Rifles. They are superior to anything of the kind for target shooting. 

A great number of communications received this week are unavoidably omitted. 
Have a little patience, good people! 

Since Monday last our citizens have enjoyed the finest sleighing. known here for ma- 
ny years. This fact, “ ladies and gentlemen, fully accounts forthe milk in the cocoa- 
nut,” so far as the ‘ Spirit” ofthis week is concerned. 


a ae SS eee =. o pereareae : = Sra RE NA OF 
TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘ Spi. 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improven Srocx, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others,will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust, 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1848 














Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 





OUR AGENTS, 

We beg toinform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” and the “ Turf Re- 
gister,” and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 

hem 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr.ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted b 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham. 
mitt, J. 8. James, T. S. Waterman, and John Collins. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
R Smith, J.T. Dent,G. H. Comstock, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, C.J. Nice,and 
Geo. W. Beaver. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES — 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 16, 1847. 




















THE « YALLER” COACH. 
By “ Popunx,” a new correspondent of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 

Now and then a funny incident occurs in travelling in the Wolverine 
State, even at the present day, and time was when every mile of a journey 
there had its story. In the Spring of 1840, I happened to be detained at 
Kalamazoo, and contrary to my usual habits, ** rose with the lark.” It was 
an hour before sunrise, and as I reached the bar-room door which opened 
upon a stoop in front, a crowd of equally early risers with myself, were 
grouped together, watching with various degrees of admiration the skilful 
efforts of an experienced ‘** whip,” as he brought his horses, four-in-hand, 
up to the door of a swinging pace. Among thoge most enthusiastic was a 
specimen of the genus Wolverine, some six feet two in stature, round 
shouldered, sorrel topped, with short body, and extensions pendant there- 
from, which would have frightened Gildersleeve off the track. In a mo- 
ment the stage was filled, with the exception of one seat, for which no 
claimant appeared, and after the agent called in vain for the missing man, 
and instituted a search with no better success, he gave the order, and the 
Jehu dashed off at a ten knot rate. Much sympathy was expressed for the 
man who was left, and our tall genius seemed to lead the ‘* mourners” in 
their nity for the sufferer, whoever he might be. 

Some two hours afterwards, breakfast had been discussed, and I stood at 
the bar lighting a cigar, when our long-legged friend approached the bar- 
keeper, and meekly inquired when the Southern stage would leave. 

** Gone two hours ago, sir.” 

‘* The h—1, you tell me, stranger! I’m booked there, and of course I’m 
left !” 

The agent, who had been standing near, stepped up and asked the “ mis- 
sing man” if he were not standing in front when the stage left, and, upon 
an affirmative answer, why he didn’t take his seat when called for? 

« B——-y enchanted h—I, sir!” said the victim, ‘‘ you don’t suppose I’d 
zet into thatd—d coach, do you? Do you suppose I don’t know the right 
one? The one I come in wasa yaller one !” 

It was some time before the man who went his pile on colors could be 
made to understand that the coaches had been changed, and the “ yaller 
one” didn’t go on, but the thing once understood, he paid the * snifters,” 
and put out for the next “* settlement.” 


DARK GASTRONOMY. 


ORIGINAL.—BY ARTHUR O’BRADY. 











* Fumus evanuit.”—CaTuLuvs. 





” 


Carlyle says, “Gastronomy concerneth color nothing ;” and he says truly, 
for the sablest of Africans may be as well an epicure as a cultivated Alderman. 
A colored gentleman may glorify himself upon a raccoon and be no less in the | 


The Christmas Holidays, of the time we write about, were more jovially en- 
joyed than now. Refinement and exclusiveness did not then take airs upon 
themselves. There was indeed no “ Christmas Carol” then, in print ; but there 
was a Christmas every year, and when it came, more than ever old hearts were 
in unison with young hearts: and there were kindly feelings, good wishes, old 
and fond recollections ; and friends, affectionate friends, used to celebrate and 
enjoy the holidays better then than we can now. 

Christmas night of the year 1823 found a supper prepared for the estimable 
persons we have described, such as was altogether a negro climax even for those 
times. It was a’coon supper: perhaps the remembrance of ancient Virginian 
cabin feasts suggested the kind of “game.” One of the clerks of a store in 
the village had furnished by request a raccoon, fat and tasty, for the celebration. 
The animal was cooked, and cooked well ; and no one ever saw a happier set of 
sables at a banquet. 

Yellow Jack was in the chair, and ex officio, carver, according to their custom. 
Mr. French supported him, and Mr. French was the lion there ; or, as Mr. Tite 
remarked, “ the kynesure of all eyes.” Mr. Hicks was winning in his delicate 
attentions to Miss Parthene, and she, the belle, blushed unseen at every soft 
insinuation. 

“ De tail is de sweetest part of de coon, and I ’mend it to the ladies,” said 
Mr. ‘Tite. 

“Now, Mr. Tite, you is funny, you is.” 

‘* You’s imperlite, Mr. Tite.” 

‘Make him keep his tail to hisself, ladies,” was the advice of the car- 
ver. 

‘« Miss Sophire, will you hab a piece of de loin?” 

‘“‘'Tankee sar, wid your pleasure.” 

Right merry were they all ; the jest went round, accompanied always by “ yah 
yahs,” which, in magazine language, would be called “ merry laughs.” And 
the laughs were merry; and the lips were wreathed in all their rotundity, so 
rubicund, with a fringe of purest white, with pleased and pleasing smiles. The 
flavor of the coon, the Christman night, the aristocratic excellence of the party, 
all helped to make it as regularly a festive scene as modern Africa ever saw. It 
was a sight to see them eat. Never was there such consumption of coon, in- 
terrupted as it was by retorts and repartees, all in good feeling, snatches of Vir- 
ginian songs, and apoplectic laughter. 

Bur wat! Yellow Jack, the carver, drops his knife! A cloud blackens 
his brow! Yellow Jack spits upon the floor his mouthful of kidney! All 
see it! ‘There is a general repulsive movement of plates. 

“ Dog, by G—! Doe!! DOG!!! I say Hicks! No coon! Do’ ooh! 
oooh !” 

** Qoh—oooh !”” went Mr. Hicks. 

“*« Ooh—oooh !” followed Mr. Tite. 

** Ooh—oooh—oooh !’’ was chorussed, with a general vomit. 

* * * * * o 

A week after, the skin of Smith's dog Smoke, a fat little fellow, and a per- 
fect picture of a coon, rested quietly in the vat of a tanyard. 

Wickes Barre, Pa., Jan. 8th, 1847. 


LATE AND INTERESTING FROM THE ARMY. 


Written expressly forthe N. Y.“ Spirit of the Times,” 
By **G* de L**,” of the 3d Infantry, U, 8S. Army. 











Camp NEAR Monterey, Saturday Evening, Dec. 12, 1346. 

Dear P.—1 am off to-morrow. The order for the move was issued to day. 
The 1st Division will move at sun rise to-morrow—the reorganization of the Di- 
vision has produced the following organization of Brigades : 

The 2d Dragoons. Bragg’s Battery, 2d and 3d Infantry, constitute the 3d 
Brigade, commanded by Colonel Harney. We will unite with the 2d Infant- 
ry at Montemorales. The Ist Infantry, 7th Infantry, Rifles, and Capt. Suer- 
man’s Battery, at present commanded by Lieut. Thomas, constitute the 4th 
Brigade, commanded by Col. P. F. Smirn. The 4th Infantry marched from 
their Camp to-day and took post at the Citadel—the Baltimore Battalion is at- 
tached to Gen. Quirman’s Brigade, which moves with our column. 

The weather is perfectly delightful ; quite cool enough to make fires comfor- 
table, and in these cool mornings we can put it off at 4 miles per hour easy. 

I forget whether I have mentioned it in any of my previous letters, but ever 
since the battles we have had a Circus in full blast. ‘The head of the Company 
is a Mr. Hamptin—Their performances are very respectable. They have been 
in this country nearly four years. They take the native horses and break them 
to the ring ; the horses are very tractable. Some of their ponies are beauties. 


the amusements of a circus the next. 

At 10 o’clock on the 11th inst, the funeral of Lieut. Hoskins, of the 4th In- 
fantry and Bvt, 1st Lieut. Woops, of the 2d Infantry, took place. A company 
of the 3d Infantry was their escort, and the 4th followed as mourners—Maj. L. 
Tomas read the funeral service. They were buried in the Cemetery of the 
3d Infantry, and lie side by side with the dead of the 3d. It is very proper and 
appropriate that such should have been their burial place. The two Regiments 
served together at Jefferson Barracks, moved together to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and since our arrival in this country have been Brigaded together up to this 
date. We are now separated, and it was grateful to the feelings of all, that 
just before our departure, the 3d should perform the last sad rites to their broth- 
ers of the 4th—Lieut. Hoskins was the adjt. of his Regiment—a whole souled, 
noble fellow ; all who knew him loved him. Lieut. Woods, just prior to the 
battle, had been promoted to the 2d Infantry. As a Brevet 2d Lieut. he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the battle of the 9th of May, and for his gal- 
lantry was Breveted a Ist Lieut. Both these gallant young officers fell in the 
charge of the two companies of the 4th Infantry, against Battery No. 1 on the 
morning of the 21s:. 

This evening I took my last stroll to the cemetery ; my heart was sad—filled 
to overflowing. ‘The innumerable happy hours spent with those, whose exis- 





excelsior state than a dignitary upon acanvass-back. If Carlyle had thought | tence is now only marked by a cross and a grave, rose vividly before me. Oh! 


more on the subject he might have added, “the same grand science, albeit a | 
common carrier of apoplexy, hath no relation to feet; thus a Chinese, with a 
foot fist-like, gourmandizes upon a fat rat, like to a Philadelphian upon decay- 
ing venison, he being the slayer of deer.” And so, a thousand like proposi- 
tions might be demonstrated by like homely and truthful illustrations. But we 
have now only to do with our first quotation ; and we will prove its truth by a ve- 
racious tale, 


that I could recall you, my noble, my dear old friends! But alas! ‘tis vain to 


| wish! Your fate ere this is sealed, and if the good and the brave are granted 


happiness hereafter, surely a full measure has been accorded to you! A de- 
' parture is more or less attended always with melancholy, for there is hardly 
that spot on earth where we have not formed some warm ties—where we have 
not received some acts of kindness—where some friend in anticipation of our 
loss has not exclaimed, “1’m sorry, very sorry you are going’—where some 





Some years ago, a village in Pennsylvania was blessed with an incomparable 
society of negroes: some members of it were renowned for gallantry : some 
for unusual excellence in the accomplishments of reading and writing : some 
for overwhelming power in the use of big words. The ladies were the very 
pink and perfection of colored ladies; of kind dispositions, with very consi- 
derable musical talent, and very enviable teeth. It is hoped that this eulogy is 
sufficient. 


' bright eye of woman has not been dimmed with departure’s tear ; but from ¢his 
| spot can any of us leave without feelings of the saddest nature? And yet, 
| why should we grieve? Have not our brother officers and the gallant men, by 
| their blood freely shed in storming the cannon’s dreadful fire, added another 
| page to the honor of Americans and consecrated one of the loveliest spots upon 


which the eye ever rested? Sweet, and gloriously brilliant beyond description, | ful/y employed, then in thi 
| was this, my last sun-set, at Monterey. From the rear of the Cemetery look. law-givers; and consequently, 


| 


We Americans are a great nation! whip the Mexicans one day, and offer them | 


ing towards the Saddle Mountain, thrown into a deep, dark shade, its lofty 
peaks appeared to be gracefully kissed by a dove-colored cloud, which anon, 
extended itself and formed a delicate bridge across the Saddle. Turning to 
the west, the sky was all brilliancy, the ragged peaks of the Mitre Mountain 
were illuminated by a golden light, and the distant outline of the Sierra Madre, 
fringed with lofty pines, looked proudly down upon the quiet scene below. But 
a soldier has no right to be sad; his duty is to tramp, tramp—fight, fight ; not 
to brood over misfortunes. Farewell to the romantic city! Farewell to the 
scenes never to be effaced from memory! Farewell to you, graves of my bro- 
ther officers! Would that you were withus! The memory of your noble 
deeds will nerve us in future battles. Thank God ! the cross protects your con- 
secrated remains from desecration. 

We have rumors of fresh difficulties among the Mexicans. It is reported 
that Santa Anna has left San Louis with 8000 men to quell some insurrection 
in the interior. Another report is, that he has left for Mexico to answer for giv - 
ing up Tampico! ! Mexican to the last. 

I will try and write you before reaching Victoria. 


Your truly, G*t* pg Ltt. 





THE ORANG.OUTANG OF MR. OLD NICK. 
Transiated from “ L’ Entr’Acte,” a Parisian Theatrical] Journal, 
FOR THE ** SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” 

The other day a large paper accused Mr. Old Nick of having purloined 

an Orang-Outang. This interesting animal was being exhibited in the 
feuilleton of ** la Quotidienne,’” when Mr. Old Nick saw him, found him 
suited to his taste, and took possession of him. No doubt our brother Nick 
was in want of a valét. Every body knows that, for a long time past, the 
English have cultivated Orang-Outangs, and instructed them in the art of 
bringing in notes on porcelain waiters, as well as of varnishing boots. Ac- 
cording to the large paper in question, it appears that, after having pilfer- 
ed his Orang-Outang from “ la Quotidienne,” Mr. Old Nick was willing 
to yield it up to “7a Commerce,” as property belonging to that journal. 
Now, this accusation surprised us; for we know Mr. Old Nick to be a ta- 
lented and honorable fellow, altogether too well off to think of appropriat- 
ing the Orang-Outang of other people. ‘‘ After all,” we said to ourselves, 
‘there have been stranger monomanias than this. The great Bacon could 
never see a stick of sealing-wax without stealing it; and, in a conference 
at the Tuilleries with M. Metternich, the Emperor caught the Austrian di- 
plamatist slipping wafers in his pocket. Mr. Old Nick, for his part, has 
merely a passion for Orang-Outangs.” We were in daily expectation of 
seeing ‘‘ a Quotidienne’’ vomit fire and flames and demand his man of the 
woods with loud cries. We must observe, however, that we had read the 
history of this animal in ** la Commerce,” and were delighted with its 
genius, style, energy, and analysis. ‘* La Quotidienne” had also published 
it, but in three feuil/etons. The Orang-Outang of ‘* la Commerce” had 
only nine columns. Was this latter, then, another literary quadruped? I’ 
faith, no! it wasthe very same; only it is the property neither of ‘la 
Quotidienne” nor of ** la Commerce.” Mr. Old Nick had purloined it 
from an American novelist, whom the “* Revue des Deux-Mondes”’ is just 
discovering. This novelist’s name is Poe—we donot pretend to deny it 
But bere is a writer who avails himself of his legitimate privilege to ar- 
range* the work of an American novelist upon whom he has hit; and 
straightway he is accused of plagiarism—of robbing the feuilletons—and 
the friends of these latter are frightened into the belief that the writer is 
possessed by a monomania for stealing Orang-Outangs! By Courchamps! 
that appears to us cool. Mr. Old Nick has written a reply to the journal in 
question, by way of re-establishing his character for morality, so scandalous- 
ly attacked in relation to this matter of the Orang-Outang. This Orang- 
Outang, of late days, has thrown the whole literary world into commotion. 
No body, for one instant, has thought anything of the accusation which they 
have endeavored to bring against Mr. Old Nick—and still less, because he 
had taken pains to point out, of his own accord, the cage from which he had 
taken his Orang-Outang. This affair will impart new strength to the par- 
ty who believe in American romance-writers. The prepossession in favor 
of Cooper will acquire fresh impulse. Meantime, while awaiting the 
whole truth, we are constrained to admit that this Poe isa fellow of great 
acuteness and spirituality—although he has been arranged by Mr. Old 
Nick. 
Note.— L? Bntr’ Acte,” it will be seen, prints Mr. Poe’s name with a 
diceresis (Poé)—the true spelling. Mr. P. is descended from the French 
naturalist of that name. The tale referred to, about the Orang-Outang, is 
“© The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” It appeared originally in ‘ Gra- 
ham’s Magazine” for April, 1841 ; was copied immediately, or at all events 
noticed, and a digest given of it, inthe ‘* Charivari,” and Sué, in his ‘* Mys- 
teries of Paris,” has been largely indebted to it for the epistle of ‘‘Grin- 
galét et Coupe en Deux.” Subsequently, the story was included in the 
volume of Poe’s Tales, published by Wiley & Putnam. There is an elabo- 
rate review of this book in the ** Revue des Deux Mondes,” and from this 
latter source, probably, the French journals have, each and all, taken the 
story. Who Mr. “ Old Nick” is, we cannot tell—but no doubt be is an 
Englishman. 








* Can this mean * dramatize ?”—Ed. 
MY FIRST OFFICIAL ACT. 


Written for the N. Y. “ Spirit of the Times,” by E. Grec, of Louisiana. 








Under the new Constitution of the State of Louisiana, the charter ef li- 
berty (or, if you choose, the area of freedom,) has been wonderfully ex- 
panded, and power most plenteously placed in the hands of the ‘* multitu- 
dinous many ;” and hence, from the Chief Magistracy of the State—with 
few exceptions—to the Parish Squire, are the dear people sought after and 
sycophantised, with a view to office, and none now so high, but do them 
reverence. It was my fortune—good or bad—to accede to the wishes of 
the good people of my precinct, to run for magistrate ; and atter being 
hoisted up, elected ’Squire, on the 20th day of July, 1546, for the district 
No. —, of the parish of Natchitoches, . 
Why this selection was made, is somewhat of a mystery to me, inasmuch 
as I am but indifferently acquainted with the “ code civil,” and considera- 
bly less so with all clerical and cognizable official acts ; among woe of the 
multifarious matters, over which jurisdiction is accorded the magistrate, is 
ony ' “ Marriage is a matter of more do a 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyship, 
says the great bard, and, “ pari passu,” with this obliquity of the bard—! 





say obliquity, because I hold that attorneyship can never be more succcss- 
s very same matter of matrimony—thought our 


niany of us, who never dealtin attorneyship 
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perpen or religion,;with codes of conceits, have been invested with 


the ribbons, and —_— over ~ — we parr joining hands, and 
s¢ | pronounce yo . : 
gen ah oe inetalation, I was waited upon by two * sighing stre- 
phons,” desirous of thrusting their necks into the Vinculum matrimonit. 
The one, a Spaniard, as crazy as a cricket upon the subject of love and 
marriage, and as hot as hellebore or a he hyena; the other a Canadian, cold 
as an iceberg, patient, and of much endurance, having but just returned 
from a thirteen year trip—trapping—among the deserts and desolations of 
the Oregon region. With the first— applicant—I used speculations and 
specialities, dissuasive to a speedy marriage,—cited Franklin, that “‘ time 
was money,”—should be so emphatically to him, if he abided my time,— 
that delays were not always dangerous,—that a priest would charge him 
for his services, thirty dollars—a magistrate ten, and myself—nothing? 
**I be very glad, ’Squire, you to marry me, mais, I got one petit enfant— 
one leet child, a ma maison, and no got de mama—beaucoup—heap, trop 
de trouble pour moi tout seul ;” but the fact was, he was in the “‘ very ec- 
stacy of love,” and, like the Spaniard in the play, he couldn’t brook delay, 
Anticipation threw its sweets so thickly around him, and ‘‘ his mouth so 
watered,” that her very description would have put him to bed, if some 
speedy remedy was not afforded him; so Monsieur was conjunctus, not- 
withstanding our advice, and notwithstanding our liberality ! 

Talleyrand has said that ‘‘ language was given us to conceal our thoughts,” 
and with much truth. There are but few of us whose musings do not lie 
deeper than the language of the lip would lay open. The aphorism—if 
aphorism it be—is an execrable one; yet we must all, to some extent, ac- 
knowledge its force, however much we may condemn its use, or deprecate 
its application. I had my reasons for desiring to defer, and at the same 
time to officiate at, this wedding. ‘‘In some sort, it jumped with my hu- 
mor.” I had known the parties long, and somewhat intimately ; and with 
her—the madame to be—had danced on various king-ball occasions, sipped 
coffee and served—cake ; beside, she was the ‘‘ admired Miranda” of the 
neighborhood—with ripe lip, rich cheek and bonny eye, and would be 
withdrawn from the coterie of Cupid, so soon as this thing was perpetrated, 
and the mantle of matrimony thrown around her. 

With Mr. No. 21 had no feeling in common—had never seen him before, 
his woman, or her crop of corn; and as he said his prosperity very much 
depended upon his alliance with Mademoiselle, I unhesitatingly urged the 
union, and advised him to make application to the proper authority, and be 
homologated at once. 

«‘ Love,” according to Gil Blas, ‘* may ruin a man of fortune, but it makes 


amends, by feathering the nests of those who have none.” So thought our | 
Canadian, and he thought wisely. My third applicant—but I must risk a | 


description of this wedding :—Marriage, among the Creoles, is viewed, the 
rather with an eye to convenience than to any especial covenant of the 
heart; and though there be many marriages in which the heart-strings 
draw more irresistibly than those of the purse, yet, as a principle, money 
is ‘‘a matter of more worth” than matrimony. Gold has many magnetic 
properties, without possessing the protoxydes and peroxydes of the load- 
stone ; and I do not know but that its transmuting powers are such as to 
bring within its en.brace, objects of indifferency and distanste, and burnish 
them into beings, blissful to the imagination. J¢ has been apostrophized 
by Timon, as the ‘‘bright defiler’—the “‘ valiant Mars”—the “ delicate 


wooer’— 
‘¢ Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian’s lap,” 


and the ‘* sweet Anne Page,” when urged by Mistress Quickly, to yield her 
hand to the importunities of Master Slender, exclaimed— 


‘‘ This is my father’s choice ; 
O, what a world of ill favor’d faults 
Look handsome, in three hundred pounds a year.” 


A cynic then is he, and worse than a misogamist, who chides against this 

valiant Mars—this great coadjutor to human happiness! But, we have 
mounted our horse, and are already—a// ready—at the house of our host of 
the party. Will you please conceive this house to be of very modest ap- 
pearance, with mud walls, minus any manner of ornament, save a few 
numbers of the ** Tropic” newspaper (glorious print that) pasted on the 
wall over the mantle, and three porcelain jugs or jars, that on some pre- 
vious festive occasion, had contained Curagoa—with a fence around it, with 
more angles than could possibly be described by the most skilled mathema- 
tician. Within this enclosure, which was without shrubbery, or vegetation 
of any sort, was seen a few straggling capons, with combs curiously cut, 
and a tied pig with a shocking bad cold. Divers dogs also traversed the 
yard, and the fence was literally fringed on the outer side with mules with 
their ears slit, and mustangs, whose tails had been gently woven into the 
cabresses with which they were then tethered. ‘“ Voila! Monsieur le 
Juge’—(you must know that all Justices of the Peace in this country are 

spoken of as Judges--by the French-speaking Creoles, juge de pair)— 
was ejaculated from a dozen mouths at once, and “ Monsieur le juge” dis- 
mounted, with a book of Common Prayer in one pocket, and a pound of 
Carrier’s candy in the other. The little children, and their name is legion, 

are very affectionate on these occasions, and indeed, are very charming Lit- 

tle things. 

The scene in “* Romeo and Juliet,” in which the servant is introduced, 

beseeching lady Capulet’s attendance in the banqueting room, is admirably 
descriptive of the confusion that waits upon even a country wedding :— 


Servant—* Madam, the guests are come, supper served up, 
You call’d, my young lady asked for, 
The nurse cursed in the pantry, 
And everything in extremity.” 





And everything was “ in extremity,” sureenough. From extreme quietude 
awaiting my arrival, extreme bustle ensued. The young ladies, though not 
“‘ unadorned,” considered themselves not ‘* adorned the most,”—the ex- 
treme-final agony of the t-oil (y)et had to be attended to,—the puer (pure) 
ile propensity of the sex was not to be neglected ; and ’tis a singular fact 
in the phys-iology of the ladies of Louisiana, that however Jean and /ymph- 
like they may be, they bear-grease in a most astonishing manner; indeed, 
tis a caput-al miss-ile with them, used, too, with man-ifest effect. The 
married ladies, who were engaged in culinary matters about the kitchen, 
instantly kicked off their habiliments of pot and kettle, and with faces as 
blaze-ing as the element o’er which they had been presiding, burn-ished 
themselves anew ; and though less bright, were more spark-ling. 
The Messieurs, too, in hats and caps, 
Were very nice and knowing chaps— 
Could serve the ladies—dance, chassé— 
Waltz, or sing a roundelay, 
Cotillon step, or contre-danse, 
That erst was bro’t from Ja belle France. 
In fine, could act ‘* Sardanapalus,”— 
** Eat, drink, and love” 
There was one thing which disquieted me somewhat in approaching the 
table. A table was placed directly centrally on the floor of the room, be- 
fore which I was to take my position—vis-d-vis—the groom ani bride, with 
their garcons and filles d’honneur,—it was this :—The marriage ceremony 
is a very solemn service, and we are told it is not to be “ entered into un- 
advisedly or lightly.” I have witnessed many marriages in my life, cele- 
brated, too, by the mighty and the mediocre—from the gown’d bishop, rich 
in erudition and the rustling of silk, to the piping plebeian minister of a 
Methodist church; I have also stond by, in my own parish—not very long 
since—a ’Squire, of no ordinary tact, and much good sense, and have ob- 
served the effect produced, not simply upon those immediately interested, 
but upon the auditory at large. I have seen the blush of the maiden bride, 
from the solemnity of the ceremony, blanch into a pallor, that seemed to 
point her a being the rather prepared for a shroud than the nuptial sheet. 
I have seen a Methodist preacher—voz et preterea nihil—so vehement and 





commence the ceremony by saying—* Ladies and gentlemen.” Excessive 
gravity, it strikes me, is a weighty objection to the performance of all ce- 
remonies, where those ceremonies are to terminate in feasts and festivities. 
And again, frivolity and levity are incompatible with the words of Holy 
Writ, and rather ridicule the institution of marriage than make it a matter 
of consideration, Before a French assembly, it is laughable enough, to go 
** according to the book,” and with demure countenance, pronounce the 
words—* Dearly beloved ;’—and the simple address, ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men,” carries along with it a something the rather intended for general 
consideration, than for the individual ear. But I shall not enlighten the 
reader by telling him what was my own determination, on approaching that 
table in the centre of the room. Few present were capable ot compre- 
hending what I said—in English; and fortunately I had no brother Squire 
at my elbow, to become the philologist of the moment; ’tis quite enough 
that I got through somewhat to my satisfaction, and spliced a fellow “ of 
plain and uncoin’d constancy,”—he had a plenty of the “ plain,” but as lit- 
tle of the ** uncoin’d” about him, I suppose, as had King Hal, when he was 
saying those candi(e)d things to “‘ dear Kate”—to the prettiest little bijou 
of a being—and one, too, as rich in charms, as was the fair enchantress for 
whom Antony paid the ‘* bauble of a world.” (You have no doubt heard 
much, Mr. Editor, and possibly seen many of the beautiful women inhe- 
rent to Louisiana; an ugly—daide, Frenchwoman, is, par préférence, the 
superlative degree in deformity amongst all God’s creatures. The low 
Irish and German women, with their flat heads and fish mouths, are cer- 
tainly out of the “ line of beauty,” as defined by Burke, Locke, and others, 
but a French woman, no matter what of jeunesse she may have about her, 
if decidedly ugly, is, of the fig-leaf-family, more entirely denuded of pul- 
chritude, than any and every other of created things. And so, also, are 
they, when beautiful, the most perfect and peerless of creation. 
“Oh! they’re all that man of beauty dreams, 
All that to Love, the loveliest object seems.” 

The little fascinations that nestle about them, is quite another affair; and 
to those who “trade in love,” they affect ‘a pudency so rosy,” present a 
cheek so chary, a lip so loyal, and a look so lovely, that truly they are as 
Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyné, in comparison with all other women ;— 
this by way of parenthesis.) 

The book-service having been closed, carefully chronicled congratulations 
conferred, and the bride’s cheek kissed into crimson—(how preferable is 
this mode of presenting the cheek for salutation, to the perorem practice of 
former times! when every mother’s son, conceiving his own beak the bill 
of the humming-bird, was for thrusting it between the lips of the lady, to 
her decided detriment and distaste)—a service of quite a different character 
was announced: Mesdames et Messieurs, le diner est prét.” This was 
about four o’clock. Gombo, beef, bouilliet réti; d’indes sauvage ; patés 
de cochon—de bauf—de chévreuil, with their concomitants; patisseries, 
wine (claret), whiskey (red-head), coflee—with many recherché jokes and 
French songs, closed the concern of the day. Night coming on, an adjourn- 
ment was proposed to a neighbor’s house—a friend to the married couple— 
where a ball was in prospective ; and being agreed to by all, the Squire 
took on to him—behind, the prettiest Creo-lette he could find, (on a white- 
sided Mustang pony), and after a ride of a mile and a half, dismounted at 
the aforesaid house, to the sound of the song and tke fiddle,—and did there 
aid and abet the proceedings, and did dance—and no mish (miss) take, as 
my friend the Dutchman says—twelve mortal hours. E. Grec. 
Natcuitocues, La., December, 1846. 
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The Pleasures of the Table. 














‘“Le plaisir de la table est de tous les ages, de toutes les conditions, de tous les pays 
et de tous les jours ; il peut s’associer a tous les auters plaisirs, et reste le dernier pour 
nous consoler de leur perte.” Savakin’s APHORISMS., 





My dear ** Spirit”—Lest some very acute and perspicacious critic should 
take it into his head to be putting after me with a particularly sharp point- 
ed stick, I think it advisable to adopt the plan, carried out so successfully 
by his Excellency *‘ Sir Patrick O’Plenipo,” in the very intricate negocia- 
tions, of which he unexpectedly found himself the centre, which was “* To 
confess all, and throw myself on your august clemency!” ‘ Very right, 
sir, very right!’ I think I hear you say. ‘ But what do you confess ?’— 
That I have made very free use of other people’s thunder, without exhibit- 
ing any very great concern as to whether they received due credit or not. 
To be sure, I have been very lavish of ** quotation marks,” and have en- 
deavored to quiet my conscience in that way ; but ** murder will out,” and 
therefore, to preveut any of the aforesaid smart ones from serving me in the 
game manner, as one of your correspondents rather insinuated I do the tur- 
keys—bone them—I deem it best *‘ to own up.” 

That I have adopted the ideas of others, and adapted them to suit my own 
purposes, I freely avow; but I have done so because my long experience 
has convinced me their views are correct; and because, in this science, as 
in all others, there are certain established facts, which can neither be 
ehanged nor refuted ; consequently, all that remains tothe Essayist is, to 
state these facts, and, if he is prudent, he will make use of such definitions 
as have already received the stamp of public approval, unless he flatters 
himself he can improve on his authorities. As this is not my case, how- 
ever, I judge it safer—in justice to my readers, if any such there be—to 





stick to the already well known currency in preference to issuing my own 
coin. 

Having thus “ defined my position” and acknowledged my guilt, I beg to 
state, distinctly, that hereafter I shall feel myself at liberty to steal, when 
ever circumstances my require it, from whatever source I may think proper. 
If the original owners don’t approve of it, let them say so! None others 
have any right to interfere. 

With this understanding I shall proceed, without further delay, to the 
subject-matter of my present essay. 

‘“ The Pleasures of the Table” have ever been a fruitful source of enjoy- 
ment to all classes, from the earliest ages to the present times, and if anti- 
quity sanctions custom, then should this be most honored in the observance. 
For, if Milton is to be considered as authority, it can be easily proven that 
it took its rise contemporaneonsly with ‘* Love,” for whilst he tells us that 


Adam, 
“in delight, 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smil’d with superior love,” 
he also informs us that Eve was 
‘*on hospitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change.” 


With such evidence, I think I may safely venture to designate ‘the frail 
pair of Eden” as the first Gourmands of any celebrity ; and, having esta- 
blished that fact, what becomes of the lament of the French poet, who de- 





plored his sad fate, in being obliged to be for a woman, who consent- 
ed to forfeit Paradise for nothing better than an apple; declaring, at the 
same time, his perfect willingness to go to —— had it only been for a Dinde 
aux Truffes? 

If we recur to Profane History, we there find the fabled heroes of anti- 
quity were also noted for their addictedness to the Enjoyments of the Table. 
Homer tells us that even the semi-divine Achilles, on a particular occasion, 
threw off his dignity and condescended to prepare, with his own hands, a 
feast for his brother warriors. 

But there is no cause for astonishment at this, for then, as now, nature 
ordained that mankind should experience more suffering than any other sen- 
sitive being, a truism sufficiently established by his very formation ; else why 
the tenderness of his skin, and the nakedness of his hands and feet? or why 





vociferous, that you would suppose him stimulating the parties for the bat- 
tles of Mars, the rather, than the bed of Venus; and I have heard a Squire 


that innate desire for war and destruction so inseparable from the pecies, 
im whatever clime it may be encountered? Other animals are not 80 cursed 








—for, with the exception of some quarrels, incident to the instinct of re- 
production, they are, when ina state of Nature, almost entirely free from 
any kind of suffering ; whilst man, 


_ ** Who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependence,” 


and who, although he can experience pleasure only periodically, and by 
means of a very limited number of organs, yet at all times, and in all parts 
of his body, may be subjected to the most poignant agonies, 

This decree of Nature is rendered still more aggravating, in its opera- 
tion, by the multiplicity of maladies entailed on us by the enjoyments of 
social life, and such is their nature, that the most desired and best regu- 
lated pleasures that can be imagined or conceived cannot compensate, either 
in intensity or duration, for the acute anguish which accompanies certain 
diseases, such as gout, rheumatism, stranguary, &c. And it is this habitual 
fear of pain which induces men, even without their cognizance, to rush 
into the other extreme, and attach themselves, unreservedly, to the limited 
number of pleasures which Fate has allotted to them. 

And for the very same reason it is that they endeavor to augment, length- 
en, improve, invent, and finally adore them, as was the case during the 
reign of Idolatry, when all the pleasures were worshipped as Secondary 
Deities. And although the severity of our modern religions has destroyed 
all these patronages—Bacchus, Cupid, Comus, and Diana, being now noth- 
ing but poetic souvenirs—yet the germ of the custom still exists, and, sanc- 
tioned by the most rigid sects, we have festivals at our Marriages, at our 
christenings, and even at our bunials. 

What is considered by the word ‘Repast’ is supposed to have commenceg 
with the second age of mankind after the Flood, it being the general opi- 
union that prior to that event mankind lived on fruits. When the products 
of the chase were to be divided and prepared there was necessarily an as- 
semblage of all the members of the family, which at first included only the 
nearest kin, but eventually friends and neighbors were allowed to partake, 
and when subsequently nations increased in numbers and mankind were 
extended more widely over the earth, the weary traveller sought 2 place at 
the festive board, and, whilst being refreshed, discoursed to his entertain- 
ers of the incidents he had witnessed in other lands. Thus originated Hos. 
pitality, and its rites, held sacred by all nations; for none, however fierce, 
= respected the person of him with whom they had shared their bread and 
salt. 

During these repasts it is supposed that language was invented and per- 
fected, both on account of the assemblages caused by them and because of 
the leisure, which accompanies and follows a repast, very naturally caus- 
ing us to be both loquacious and confiding. 

It is also reasonable to suppose that, until a certain degree of civilization 
was attained, the pleasures to be derived at these repasts partook more of 
what we in modern times would denominate the ‘ pleasures of Eating.’ 
Because it is only when nations are prosperous and wealthy—when the arts 
and sciences are flourishing—that the “* Pleasures of the T’ab/e” are intro- 
duced and perfected. And as the elements of the latter are more perma- 
nent in their nature, and consequently somewhat different in their princi- 
pl from their antecedents, it is necessary that the following lines of dis- 
tincjion should be drawn between them:— 

The pleasures of Eating are the actual and direct sensations of a want 
which satisfies itself. 

The pleasures of the Table are the reflective seusations which are pro- 
duced by the different combinations of action, locality, occasion, and per- 
sons, the necessary accompaniments of a repast. . 

The pleasures of Eating are common both to man and to beast, and take 
into consideration nothing but Hunger, and the means of satisfying it. 
The pleasures of the Table are exclusively confined to the human species, 
and take into consideration the preceding cares, necessary to the prepara- 
tion of a repast; the choice of time and place; and the assembling of the 
guests. 

The pleasures of Eating require, at least, appetite, if not hunger. 

The pleasures of the Table are frequently independent of both. 

The pleasures of Eating are selfish, and of short duration. 

The pleasures of the Table tend to sociability, and can be rendered al- 
most illimitable. 

In fact, so dissimilar are they that the casual observer can easily distin- 
guish the difference by noticing the conduct of the guests at a feast, for 
during the first course it will be remarked that every one eats with avidity, 
and in silence: saying nothing himself and inattentive to what may 
be said by others ; and, let his rank be ever so exalted, each one forgets it 
whilst engaged as an actor in the interesting game of Knife and Fork. The 
second course, however, produces a better state of things, for when once the 
animal desire begins to be satisfied, reflection is awakened, conversation in- 
terests, and he, who until that moment was but a selfish consumer, sudden- 
ly becomes brilliant, witty, or agreeable, according to his ability. 

Extremes, such as ravishing expressions, extacies, or transports, are not 
recognised in the catalogue of the Pleasures of the Table; but what is thus 
lost in intensity, is gained in duration; besides which they possess the pe- 
culiar privilege of disposing us favorably towards all the other pleasures, 
and in some instances of consoling us in a great measure for their loss. 

It is, moreover, a clearly settled fact, that, after a well regulated meal, 
both body and mind are visibly and agreeably improved. 

The body evinces it in the invigoration ot the brain—the brightening of 
the countenance—the heightening of the complexion—the brilliancy of the 
eyes, and the diffusion of a gentle warmth throughout the system. 

In the mind, this improvement is manifested by the ideas becoming more 
acute—the perception more keen—the imagination more fertile—and by the 
greater display of wit and humor. 

All the modifications, which an extreme degree of civilization has intro- 
duced among us—lovers, friends, men of business, speculators, patrons, de~ 
pendants, the ambitious, the powerful, and the intriguing—are to be found 
every where assembled round the festive board, which proves conclusively 
that the pleasures of the table interest all, and are sought for by all. 

Of course, the immediate consequences of these antecedents are that the 
powers of the mind and the choicest results of every species of human in- 
dustry are concentrated for the purpose of increasing the intensity and length- 
ening the duration of these pleasures. 

Some poets have complained of the shortness of the neck, as being an ef- 
fectval bar tothe duration of the enjoyments of tasting ; others again have 
deplored the limited capacity of the stomach, whilst a third sett have en- 
deavored to relieve this viscera of the cares of digesting the first meal alto- 
ther, so that they mighf have the pleasure of swallowing asecond. This 
was an extreme effort, however, to amplify the enjoyments of the sense of 
taste, and, as a matter of course, has been judiciously abandoned. But it 
they have failed in this instance to overstep the just limits prescribed by 
nature, there still remains to them the opportunity of devoting themselves 
to the improvement of accessories, wherein they will be afforded ampiec 

scope. 

With this view the ancients decorated their vases and goblets with flow- 
ers—crowned their guests with chaplets—and spread their feasts under the 
broad conopy of heaven, in beautiful gardens, in the shady groves, and in 
presence of the mightiest wonders of creation. Dancers, jugglers, and 
mummers of both sexes, clad in picturesque costumes, filled the eye, with- 
out deteriorating from the palate. The incense of costly perfumes were dif- 
fused throughout the balmy atmosphere, whilst the charms of music, and 
the melody of sweet instruments, enraptured the willing ears; they have 
ever been known to employ beautiful women, sans voile to act as Hébés, 
so that al/ the senses might be aroused at once, and shed, by their presence, 
additional lustre on the chieftest gratification of mankind. 

In modern times we have, more or less, adopted these various modes of 
enjoyment, according to circumstances, adding to them, in the meanwhile, 
all the more recent inventions, as they have been revealed to us. And 
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torium of the Romans, the same result has been attained by much improved» 
although very dissimilar means. 

Dishes, so attractive as to create constantly new appetite, at the same 
time so light as to please the palate, without overloading the stomach, have 
been invented ; and to such a pitch of alimentary perfection have we ar- 
rived, that if affairs of business did not interfere, or the requirements of 
nature interpose, the duration of a repast might be made almost indefinite, 
and there would be no fixed rule to determine the space of time which 
should elapse between the first sip of Madeira and the last pitcher of 
Punch. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all these accessories are indis- 
pensable to enable one to enjoy the pleasures of the Table ; far from it, as 
they can be readily attained, in the most extended sense, whenever the four 
following requisites are united, viz :—passable good fare, good wine, agree- 
able company, and sufficient time. But if, on the contrary, the wines are 
bad, the company ill-assorted, and the dinner served in haste, the most 
— accessories the world affords cannot make the affair pass off plea- 
santly. 

There is a great deal more to be said on this subject, but I will stop here 
for the present, leaving the other portion—not the least important, however, 
by any means—for a future essay. Until then, 


I am as ever, yours, 


GINSENGANDSOON, 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8th, 1847, 





“ MY NEW PITTAYATEES !” 
Enter Katty, witha grey cloak, a dirty cap, anda black eye ; a sieve of potatoes on 
her head, anda trifle o’ ‘‘ spir'ts” in it. Katty meanders down Pat: ick-street. 
Katty—« My new Putayatees !—My-a-new Pittayatees !—My nev” —— 
(Meeting a friend.) 





Sally, darlin’, is that you? 
Sally—Troth, it’s man § and what’s the matter wid you, Katty ? 


Kat.—’Deed my heart’sbruk, cryin’—« New Pittayatees’”’—cryin’ afther that 
vagabone. 


Sal.—Is it Mike? 

Kat.—Troth, it’s himself indeed. 

Sal.—And what has he done? 

Kat.—Och! he ruined me with his—“ New Pittayatees”—with his goins-an 
—the ould thing, my dear 

Sal.—Throwin up his little finger, I suppose t”* 

Kat.—Yis, my darlint: he kem home th’ other night, blazin’ blind dhrank, 
eryin’ out—* New pit-tay-a-tees !—roarin’ and bawlin’, that you'd think he'd 
rise the roof aff o’ house. 

«* Bad luck attend you ; bad cess to you, you pot-walloppin’ varmint,” says 
he, (maynin’ me, i’ you plaze)—* wait till I ketch you, you sthrap, and it’s I'll 
give you your fill iv—* New Pittayatees !'—your fill iv a licking, if ever you got 
it,” says he 

So, with that, I knew the villain was mulvathered ;+ let alone the heavy 
fut o’ the miscrayint an the stairs, that a child might know he was done for— 


“ My new pittayatees !’—Throth he was done to a turn, like a mutton-kid- 
ne 





Sal.—Musha! God help you, Katty. 
Kat.—Oh, wait till you hear the ind o’ my—« New pittayatees !’—o’ my 
throubles, and it’s then you'll open you eyes— My new pittayatecs !” 
Sal.—Oh, bud I pity your 
Kat.—QOh, wait, wait, my jewel—wait till you hear what became o’—« My 
new pittayatees !””—wait till you hear the ind of it. Where did I lave aff! Oh, 
ay, at the stairs. 
Well, as he was comin’ up stairs, (knowin’ how it ‘id be,) I thought it best to 
take care o’ my—*“ New pittayatces !’—to take care o’ myself; so with that | 
put the powlt in the door, betune me and danger, and kep’ listenin’ at the key- 
hole ; and sure enough what should I hear but—** New pittayatees !”’—but the 
vagabone gropin’ his way round the cruked turn in the stair, and tumblin’ afther 


into the hole in the flure an the landin’; and whin he come to himself, he gev 
a thunderin’ thump at the door. : 


‘© Who's there ?” says I. 

Says he—* New pittayatees !"—*let me in,” says he, “ you vagabone, 
(swearin’ by what I wouldn’t mintion,) or by this and that, I’! massacray you,” 
says ~ ‘within an inch o’—* New pittayatees !'—within an inch of your life,’’ 
says he. 

“ Mikee, darlint,” says I, sootherin’ him. 

Sal.— Why would you call sitch a ’tarnal vagabone, darlint ! 

Kat.—My jew’l, didn’t I tell you I thought best to soother him with— New 
pitayatees !”—with a tender word; so, says I, “ Mikee, you villain, you're 
disguised,” says I, “ you’re disguised, dear.” 

‘You lie,” says he, “ you impident sthrap, I’m not disguised ; but if I’m dis- 
guised itself,” says he, ‘I'll make you know the differ,” says he. 

Oh! I thought the life id lave me, when I heard him say the word ; and with 
that I put my hand an—« My new pittayatees !’—an the latch o’ the door, to 
purvint it from slippin’ ; and he ups and he gives a wicked kick at the door, and 
says he, “If you don't let me in this minit,” says he, «I'll be the death of your 
—‘ New pittayatees !’—o’ yourself and your dirty breed,” says he. Think o’ 
that, Sally, dear, to abuse my relations. 

Sal.—Oh, the ruffin. 

_ Kat.—Dirty breed, indeed! By my sowkins, they’re as good as his any day 
in the year, and was never behoulden to—* New pittayatees !"—to go a beg- 
gin’ to the mendicity for their dirty —« New pittayatees !’"—their dirty washins 
0’ pots, and sarvants’ lavins, and dogs’ bones, all as one as that cruck’d disciple 
of his mother’s cousin’s sisther, the old drunken asperseand, as she is. 

Sal.—No, in throth, Katty dear. 

Kat.—Well, where wast Oh, ah, I left off at—New pittayatees !”—I left 
off at my dirty breed. Well, at the word « dirty breed,’”’ I knew full well the 





bad dhrop was in him—and, faith it’s soon and suddint he made me sensible av it, 
for the first word he said was—“ New pittayatees !—the first word he said was 
to put his shouldher to the door, and in he bursted the door, fallin’ down in the 
middle o’ the flure, cryin’ out—* New pittayatees !’—cryin’ out, “ bad luck at- 
tend you,” says he, ‘how dar’ you refuse to lit me into my own house, you 
sthrap,” says he, ‘* agin the law o’ the land,” says he, scramblin’ up on his pins 
agin, as well as he could: and, as he was risin’, says I—* New pittayatees |” 
—says I to him (screeching out aloud, that the neighbors in the flure below 
might hear me) ‘“ Mikee, my darlint,” says I. 

“Keep the pace, you vagabone,” says he: and with that, he hits me a lick 
wa— New pittayatecs !”—a lick av a stick he had in his hand, and down I 
fell, (and small blame to me,) down I fell an the flure, cryin’—‘‘ New pittaya- 
tees !eryin’ out, ** Murther! murther !” 

Sal_—Oh, the hangin’ bone villian ! 

Kat.—Oh, that’s not all! As I was risin’, my jew’, he was goin’ to sthrek 
me agin; and with that, I cried out—* New pittayatees !”—I cried out, “ Fair | 
play, Mikee,” says I; « don’t sthrek a man down ;” but he wouldn’t listen to 
fayson, and was goin’ to hit me agin, when I put up the child that was in my 
arms betune me andharm « Look at your babby, Mikee,” says I. «“ How do 
! know that, you flag-hoppin’ jade,” says he. (Think o’ that Sally, jew’l—mis- 
doubtin’ my vartue, and I an honest woman asI am. God help me! ! !) 

Sal.—Oh ! bud you’re to be pittayed, Katty dear. 

Kat.—Well, puttin’ up the child betune me and harm, as he was risin’ his 
hand—* Oh !” says I, “ Mikee, darlint, don’t sthrek the babby ;” but, my | 
dear, before the word was out o’ my mouth, he sthruk the babby. (I thought 
the life *id lave me.) And, iv coorse, the poor babby, that never spuk a word, 
began to cry—‘ New pittayatees !”—and roar, and bawl, and no wondher. 

Sal.—Oh, the haythen, to sthrek the child. 

Kat.—And, my Jew’l, the neighbours in the flure below, hearin’ the skrim- 
mage, kem runnin’ up the stairs, cryin’ out—** New pittayatees !”—cryin’ out, | 
“Watch, watch, Mikee M’Evoy,” says they, “ would you murther your wife, 
you villian.” 

“What’s that toyou?” says he; “isn’t she my own?” says he, “ and if 

plaze to make her feel the weight 0’ my—* New pittayatees !”—the weight 
° my fist, what’s that to you !” says he ; “ it’s none o’ vour business, any how, 
80 keep your tongue in your jaw, and your toe in your pump, and ’twill be bet- | 
‘ter for your—* New pittayatees !’—’twill be betther for your health, [’m | 
thinkin’, says he; and with that he looked cruked at thim, and squared up | 
to one 0! thim—(a poor defenceless cray thur, a tailor). | 

“Would you fight your match ?” says the poor innocent man. 

“Lave my sight,” says Mike, “ or, by jingo, I’ll put a stitch in your side, my 
iolly tailor,” says he. 

“Yiv put a stitch in your wig already,” says the tailor, “« and that'll do for 

© present writin’.” ’ 

And with that, Mikee was goin’ to hit him with a—‘* New pittayatee”’—a lift- 
7 nder ; but he was cotch howld iv before he could let go his blow ; and who 
— stand up forninst him, but—« My new pittayatees ’’—but the tailor’s 

“es (and by my sowl, it’s she that’s the sthrapper, and more’s the pity she’s 
( 0Wn away upon one o’ the sort :) and says she, * let me at him,” says she ; 


1's [ that’s used to give a mana lickin’ every day in the week ; you're bowld 
ese 


> Getting Drunk. 
loroxicated. 


| by the first train after six. 





an the head now, you vagabone,” says she ; « but if I had you alone,” says she, 
‘‘no matther if I wouldn’t take the consait out o’ your—‘ New pittayatees’—out 
0° your braggin’ heart ;” and that’s the way she wint an ballyraggin’ him ; and, 
by gor, they all tuk patthern after her, and abused him, my dear, to that de- 


gree, that I vow to the Lord, the very dogs in the sthreet wouldn’t lick his 
ood. 


Sal.—Oh, my blessin’ an thim. 

Kat —And with that, one and all, they began to cry— New pittayatees !”’ 
—they began to cry him down ; and, at last, they all swore out, “ Hell’s bell 
attind your berrin,” says they, “ you vagabone,” as they just tuk him up by 
the scruff o’ the neck, and threwn him down the stairs; every step he’d take 
you’d think he’d brake his neck, (Glory be to God !) and so I got rid o’ the 
ruffin ; and then they left me cryin’-— New pittayatees !”—cryin’ afther the 
vazabone—though the angels knows well he wasn’t desarvin’ o’ one precious 


dhrop that fell from my two good-lookin’ eyes :—and, oh! but the condition he 
left me in. 


Sal.—Lord look down an you ! 


Kat.—And a purty sight id be if you could see how I was lyin’ in the middle 
o’ the flure, cryin’—“ New pittayatces !”—cryin’ and roarin’, and the poor 
child, with his eye knocked out, in the corner, cryin’-—“ New pittayatees !”— 
and, indeed, every one in the place was cryin’—* New pittayatees !’*—was cry- 
in’ murther. 

Sal.—And no wondher, Katty dear. 

Kat.—Oh, bud that’s not all. If you seen the condition the place was in 
afther it; it was turned upside down, hke a beggar’s breeches. Troth, I'd 
rather be at a bull-bait than at it—enough to make an honest woman cry — 
‘“« New piltayatees !”—to see the daycent room rack’d and ruin’d, and my cap 
tore aff my head into tatthers—throth, you might riddle bull-dogs through it ; 
and bad luck to the hap’orth he left me, but a few— New pittayatees !’—a 
few coppers ; for the morodin’ thief spint all his— New pittayatees !”—all his 
wages o’ the whole week in makin’ a baste iv himself ; and God knows but that 
comes aisy to him ! and a divil a thing had I to put inside my face, nor a dhrop 
to drink, barrin’ a few—* New pittayatees !”—a few grains o’ tay, and the ind 
of a quarther o’ sugar, and my eyes as big as your fist, and as black as the pot, 
(savin’ your presence,) and a beautiful dish iv— New pittayatees !""—dish iv 
delf, that Ibought only last week in Temple-bar, bruk in three halves in the 
middle o’ the ruction—and the rint o’ the room not ped—and I dipindin only an 
—** New pittayatees”—an cryin’ a sieve-full o’ pratees, or schreechin’ a lock 0’ 
savoys, or the like. 

But I'll not brake your heart any more, Sally dear ;—God’'s good, and never 
opens one door but he shuts another, and that’s the way iv it; an’ strinthins 
the wake with—“ New pittayatees !"—with his purtection—and may the widdy 
and the orphan’s blessin’ be an his name, I pray !—And my thrust is in Divine 
Providence, that was always good to me—and sure I don’t despair ; but not 
a night that I kneel down to say my prayers, that I don’t pray for—“ New 
pittayatees”—for all manner o’ bad luck to attind that vagabone, Mikee M’Evoy. 
My curse light an him this blessed minit ; and— 

[A voice at a distance calls, ** Potatoes.’’] 

Kat.—Who calls ?—(Perceives her customer.\—Here, ma’am,—Good-bye, 
Sally, darlint—good-bye. ‘ New pittay-a-tees.” 

[Exit Katty by the Cross Poddle.} 
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RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


One half of the romantic stories of this country are more or less connected 
with stage coach travelling ; but the railway, with its formal lines and prosaic 
punctuality, appears to be almost entirely given up to business. This, how- 
ever, is unjust. ‘The fact is, we are at present only in the transition state be- 
tween the two modes of getting along, and we hardly know as yet what to make 
of the new one. ‘The dikes and canals of Holland are as redolent of romance as 
the loveliest dells in England, where the Dryads might be supposed to be peep- 
ing in wonder through the trees, as the stag shot along the shadowy road ; and 
by and by, when our ideas get time to adapt themselves to the hurry scurry of 
the rail, adventures, we have no doubt, will be picked up at every station, and 
denouements found at every terminus. In the meantime, the following anec- 
dote is given, not as a specimen of the railway romantic, but merely as some- 
thing to tranquillize the minds of those who are in alarm for the very existence 
of romance. We freely present it as materials to any tale writer who is dis- 
posed to make much ado about nothing :— 

The three parties principally concerned—the heroine and the two heroes— 
had the same surname, which was a very common one ; and the two gentlemen 
had likewise the same Christian name—call it John—and were therefore dis- 
tinguished among their intimates by soubriquets. All this, which is of no con- 
sequence to the story, we shall merely intimate, for we would not willingly hurt 
anybody’s feelings. The lady was Miss Deborah Jones ; more familiarly, Deb 
Jones ; and the two gentlemen—John Jones—were known as Black Jones and 
White Jones. Deborah was a little Welsh heiress, though residing with her un- 
cle at Liverpool; and Dark Jones was a handsome dark man of Grey’s Inn, and 
White Jones a handsome fair man of the Temple, London. It will be felt that 
the young men, in the common course of things, were in love with their cousin. 
How could it be otherwise’? Their fortune was all to make, while hers was 
ready made to their hand. It would be absurd to let it go out of the family. 
She was, besides, a pretty enough girl in her way, with a delightful little turn- 
up Welsh nose, a ripe, red cheek, and a merry blue eye. Black Jones, indeed, 
who was of a very moderate size, thought her too little, but he determined that 
she should wear high heeled shoes like himself ; and white Jones, who was a 
remarkably dashing person, considered her somewhat vulgar; but all that, 
he was sure, would pass away before she was a honey moon in his society. 

Cousin Deb, in the meantime, was much puzzled between the Black and the 
White ; for the cause of the one was espoused by her uncle, and that of the 
other by her aunt. ‘These two personages she could not think of offending, as, 
besides her own moderate property, she had considerable expectations from them. 
But how the question would terminate, or whether it would terminate at all, she 
could not imagine ; for the two old people, as rich aunts and uncles usually are, 
were obstinate personifications of obstinacy. The whole house, indeed, was 
kept in hot water by the argument ; and even James Jones, a dependent rela 
tion, who acted as a sort of secretary to the uncle, although the subject did not 
come legitimately into his department at all, was so much worried by everybody 
concerned, that he more than once thought of giving up his situation. He was 
at?the same moment, the unwilling confidant of the aunt, the uncle, the niece, 
and the Black and White ; bullied by the first, scolded by the second, laughed 
at by the third, and written to authoritatively by almost every post by the other 
two. James was a quiet minded person, intensly sensible to his obligations to 
the whole family, as well as of the demerits of his own poverty ; and perhaps he 
was not utterly angry with any of them., except Deb who laughed most wick- 
edly at the patience with which he listened to them all. 

Matters went on in this way for we cannot tell how long. The uncle became 
more crabbed and determined, the aunt more loud and shrill, the two young men 
more zealous and impatient, Deb more anxious to be married to somebody, and 
James more sick of the whole business. At length the last mentioned indi- 
vidual received two notes, by the same post, which, as being characteristic of 
the writers, and likewise as promising to bring the affair to some conclusion, we 
copy :— 

‘ James,’ ran the one—* I will stand this no longer. I am not slow, but de- 
liberate ; I am not dull but meditative. I have now taken my resolution, and 
I will marry Deb instanter, or know why I don’t. My landlady threatens to 
lock me out, and my bootmaker to lock me up. Besides, I have a waistcoat at 
this moment between the tailor’s fingers which would win the hand of a duchess. 
It will be ready to-morrow night ; and the next morning I am offto Liverpool 
Announce the fact to the governor. Tellhim Iam 

Black Jones.’ 





stanch. Get all ready. 
The other was as follows :-— 
‘ James—I have lost the rowing match ; everything goes against me ; must 
marry Deb, else all is up. Can’t stir to-morrow, for the club sits. Be down 
the day after by the first train after six. Be sure to put up the bristles of the 
old lady, for the governor will fight hard. Prepare them both—also the cook— 
likewise Deb. White Jones.’ 


This looked like business. James did as he was ordered, and the whole house 
was presently in a ferment. The uncle saw that the affair could be deferred no 
longer, and he prepared accordingly for the tug of war. On the coming of her 
intended being formally announced to the young lady she inquired demurely 
whether he thought Black Jones would be in time for the earliest train? “He 
takes so long to dress !”’ said she, witha sigh. Ain 

« If he is not in this house,” said the uncle sternly, “ within ten minutes after 
the arrival of the first train, 1 wash my hands of him, and you may marry whom 
you please.” 

‘«« And White Jones,” said Deb to her aunt in a bashful whisper ; “if he should 
meet two dogs fighting on his way to the terminus, do you think he would have 
the fortitude to pass on without seeing it out?” 

« T am sure of it,” remarked the old lady ; ** but if he is not here as soon as 
Black Jones, dispose of your hand and my fortune as you think proper.” 

The two however, did their best to neutralize this liberal offer ; for each of the 
young men received a note by the following morning’s post, warning him of the 
critical position in which he stood. 

The lovers—who occupied the same lodgings—were at breakfast when these 
missives were delivered. 

«« You begin to have some doubt,” said White Jones with fierce contempt. 
«“ You shake a little as we come at last io the scratch ;” and Black Jones, in- 
deed, looked anything but easy. His eyes avoided those of his friend, the mus- 


cles of his face twitched convulsively, and at length seizing a pen with one hand 
and the bell with the other, he rang and wrote like lightning, and in half a minute 
had kicked the dirty little boy out with a letter, 

“ That is to assure them that you will be punctual for once in your life !”’ 
remarked White Jones. “ [ shall not take the trouble offwriting at all, for they 
know me.” Presently a friend came in to invite him to a fishing excursion 
somewhere in Epping Forest ; and glad to fill up so advantageously the little 
that remained of his bachelordom, he left the room whistling, without observing 
the knowing wink which passed between the visitor and Black Jones When 
they were gone, the latter listened till the sound of their footsteps had died away, 
and then, beginning with a prudent chuckle, he rose by degrees to a frantic 
laugh. He danced wildly about the room, poussetted with an arm- 
chair, and catching up his hat, was about to kick it along the carpet. 
Changing his mind, however, he smoothed the nap with his arm, and tried it on 
at the glass. 

‘ That will do,” said he, admiringly ; “ that’s the ticket ' And the mag- 
nificent new waistcoat besides !_ I wonder what Deb will say to the waistcoat ? 
Upon my life, I almost wish the poor gull was to be there after all !” He had 
taken good care, however, to prevent this Having accidently learned that an 
experimental train was to start early in the morning—the forerunner of the one 
now preparing to make the journey between London and Liverpool in 
five hours instead of nine—he had secured a seat ; and in order to preclude the 
possibility of White Jones hearing anything of the matter, he had just despatch- 
ed him to fish tittlebats in Epping Forest. The latter, on his part, as if warned, 
by some presentiment of evil, took revenge in anticipation; for in passing through 
Fleet St., he called at his tailor’s, and countermanded his cousin’s waistcoat, by 
that time nearly finished, for two days. 

The next morning White Jones was at the Euston terminus so long before the 
time, that the policeman, seeing a tall man wandering up and down with a dis- 
turbed air, pulling out his watch every minute, and then turning an expectant, 
frightened look towards the gate, gave notice at the telegraph office that some 
business might be looked for. ‘The suspicious looking passenger, however, was 
not * wanted,’ and when at length he actually felt the train in motion, and knew 
that black Jones was not with it, he was fain to put his head out of the window 
to drowa his laugh of triumph in the noise of the wheels. In countermanding 
the waistcoat, he had merely thought to play his cousin a trick, or at least to 
deprive him of an advantage which could hardly be supposed capable of weigh- 
ing seriously against a figure like his, even in the inconsequential eyes of Deb ; 
but the fact of his disappointment having induced him to break so fateful an ap- 
pointment, was a proof that the man was an absolute lunatic ; and independently 
of every personal consideration, he considered it a duty incumbent upon him to 
marry the heiress out of his way. 

In due time, Black Jones was himself at the terminus, with the positive cer- 
tainty of reaching Liverpool by the special train at least three hours before his 
rival. He did not look, however, like a man in such fortunate circumstances. 
His face was flushed, his brow contracted, and he walked rapid and unsteady. 
He carried a brown paper parcel under his arm, which ever and anon he partial- 
ly opened to view its contents. More than once he undid it entirely, and dis- 
closed the skeleton of a superb waistcoat, trimmed with gold and silk embroide- 
ry. ‘The edges, the button holes. the collar, all were unfinished ; and the un- 
happy traveller, as he gazed seemed to be half smothered with grief and rage. 
But the perspiration at length dried upon his brow ; the flush on his cheek sub- 
sided into a stern paleness ; and his lip was even curled by something like a 
smile, as he took his seat in the carriage. He looked like a man who 
had adopted some desperate resolution, and who, confident in his own resources 
and energy, set fortune at defiance. 

The great experiment was successful. The special train reached Liverpool 
in five hours ; and Black Jones, bounding out of the carriage before it had quite 
stopped, narrowly missed being intercepted by the aunt and uncle. ‘The con- 
sternation of these two on finding, as they supposed, that neither of their two 
proteges had arrived by the first train, may be imagined, ‘The experiment had 
been no secret in the comparatively small field of Liverpool. The train was ea- 
gerly expected by every human being, and the news ofits arrival carried at once 
to the remotest districts of the town. The only comfort the old couple had was, 
that the delinquency was not confined to one of the young men ; and they even 
hoped that they might receive some satisfactory explanation from the lovers in 
person by the next train. Leaving them, however, to pursue their way slowly 
homeward—somewhat afraid, it must be confessed, to meet the saucy eye of lit- 
tle Deb—it is our duty to follow the strides of black Jones. 


This gentleman never stopped till he plunged headlong into the establishment 
of the Stultz of Liverpool, and saw himself in the midst of four and twenty tai- 
lors. It was in vain for them to stand upon their dignity, and refuse to complete 
the work of another artist ; their customer was peremptory. It was in vain for 
them. at length, to promise to send it home to the gentleman in half an hour at 
the very latest. Black Jones knew tailors and tailors knew him! He stood 
over them with a stern brow but a quaking heart, till the work was finished ; and 
then, armed:cap-a pie, presented himself at his uncle’s house a considerable 
number of minutes before his rival could possibly be in Liverpool. He was not 
permitted at once to see the incensed * governor,’ for the choice had now pass- 
ed out of that gentleman’s hands. Several hours instead of the stipulated ten 
minutes had elapsed since the arrival of the first train, and the decision now 
rested with Deb. He was shown into an anteroom, where he could hear the 
angry voices of the uncle and aunt in the next apartment. 

White Jones, in the meantime, arrived in safety after a comfortable journey 
of nine hours, and confident of being able to walk over the field, took his way 
deliberately to the scene of action. On entering the anteroom. he started back 
aghast at the apparition of Black Jones! Nay, the very waistcoat was there,com- 
plete to the last stitch, and looking as elegant and recherche as could 
well be imagined. Black Jones was admirably well dressed for a bridal, 
He was a decidedly handsome little man. The heart of White Jones sank with- 
in him. 

But White Jones was a tall martial figure of a man, the very disarrange- 
ment of his hair, and the negligence of his cloak, which hung upon one shoulder, 
looked formidable ; and as Black Jones cast up his eyes along the person of his 
six foot cousin, he felt little in spite of the heels of his boots. 

While the rivals were glaring at each other in silence, the door of the inner 
room opened, and James appearing, modestly invited them to enter. The un- 
cle and aunt were seated in awful state, while Deb stood near them in all the 
glory of white muslin and blonde lace. She turned up her eye, without turn- 
ing up her head, as the cousins entered, and continued to busy herself in tear- 
ing an unfortunate rosebud leaf by leaf, although she must have been aware 
that her own fresh cheek could not have suffered by its rivalry. 

“Sir,” said the aunt, breaking in fiercely before her better half, and address- 
ing her protege, ‘‘ why were you not in the special train ?” 

‘TI never heard of it. The fact is, all yesterday I was—was 

« Fishing,” assisted Black Jones. , 

«« And you, sir,” demanded the uncle ; “ if you were in the special train, what 
have you been doing these three hours ?” 

« The fact is, I thought to do alittle honor to Deb ; and so [ was—was. 
Here White Jones pointed with his tongue to the waistcoat, and crossing his legs, 
imitated the action of sewing. Even James smiled ; but little Deb was as grave 
as a judge. 

«« Well, gentlemen,” resumed the uncle, “ I confess I have had my wishes 
and predilections—but all that is over Niece Deborah has now the disposal of 
her own hand, and of any little matters her aunt and I may have to leave behind 
us. One of you must be unfortunate ; but even if he should turn out to be the 
one I desire most to succeed, I can no longer use any influence in his favour. 
Come, Deb, speak out.” Deb started. a 

« J will not pretend to say,” said she, glancing first admiringly at the em- 
broidered waistcoat, and then at the tall figure, “ that I have not made my elec- 
tion. How was it possible to help it? All this fuss about a poor little hand 
like mine must be at an end one time or another you know ; but while itis going 
on, the house is a perfect bedlam. My uncle and aunt have done nothing but 
scold one another; my two suitors have done nothing but dance up and down 
by the railway like madmen ; and even poor James has been worried to onceng 
He has been growing thin and pale ; he had put all his things up 1" @ pa oe 
bag, ready to be off, not one—not even himself—knew yore 3 - 
it was only last night I caught him sitting alone with his face buried in his 
hands——” 

** Deb ! how can you 

‘** Hush! you know you were crying. Well, what 
utes after the arrival of the train I was to be my °W 
accidents, I was married ten minutes before, and am no 
—* Mrs. James Jones !” 

«« The traitor !” cried Black Jones, starting forward : 
trusted that still water!” 

“ The hypocrite !” thundered White Jones : 
omy ‘th a kind of quiet dignity which sat 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. James Jones, — a oor be =~ suppose. You de- 
very well upon his humility, “matters eed oar: able of inspiring, but 
: the affection she is so capable of inspiring, 
sired to marry Deborah, not a by our own confession, we were mar- 
from mean and mercenary motives. i i ffect ; so you still ‘can make love 
ried before her uncle and aunt's promise took ellect ; $0 y 

or their money. . 5 Thi olli- 
"° What the old couple said in reply—whe:her the Black and YPhite wate Nh 
fied_—whether the five Jones’s dined that day at : e ad a eoersqulte 
ters we shall leave to the doer-up of these materia - or ’ 
satisfied with having vindicated the Romance of Railways. 
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TIME AND THE YEARs. 


“ Lincotn Ramsue, Esq.,” @ correspondent of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 





By 

he gloom in which I had been enveloped was dispelled, and 

: By degrees ¢ pd ata by clouds tinged with golden light, resembling 

somewhat those which are sometimes used at our theatres when very oblig- 

ing fairies carry their loverstoa stage paradise, ona rainbow railroad. This 

light radiated from a lamp small in size, but yielding intense brilliancy, be- 

side which sat a figure in whose features the freshness of youth mingled 

strangely with the harsher traits of age, the hue of each appeariag alter- 

nately in rapid and mysterious succession. The invisible companion by 
whose aid I had reached this beautiful place, whispered— 

«¢ Behold the Present, and his inextinguishable lamp.” 

‘Indeed !” thought I; “ well, if he be so successful in maintaining light, 
I wish his services could be employed by the Fathers of New York, for 
their own sake, and that of the streets.” ‘ 

“Hush!” said the same Voice, understanding my unspoken thoughts bet- 
ter than most people do those I utter. 

«* New Year!” shouted a little fellow, flying about as if he had been read- 
ing an ‘‘ Information Wanted,” or a Mayor’s proclamation, offering a large 
reward for the apprehension of some small rogue. 

‘«‘ Here I am,” answered a young gentleman with a delicate voice, step- 
ping through the mist, on whose cap were worked the figures ‘‘ 1847.°’ He 
was dressed in a mantle tipped with snowy fur, and bearing a whip in his 
hand, seemed to be prepared for a drive. ‘* Here I am, and ready as soon 
as old ‘’46’ comes along. Hang it, how slow his horses must be, or how 
bad the roads !” 

‘* Silence !” shouted an old patriarch, whose white hair fell in profusion 
upon his shoulders, and who made his appearance, followed by a crowd of 
little fly-aways, similar to those who had called for ‘*‘ New Year.” 

** Time, with his moments,” whispered my unseen cicerone. 

‘* Look here,” said old Time to New Year; ‘“* No swaggering, my young 
friend. You have a hard road before you for all your good team, and now 
that you have come of age, and are, to use a worldly phrase, ‘ coming out,’ 
be modest.” 

‘*Pshaw !” exclaimed New Year, peevishly, but with a complacent 
smile, ** look at that !” 

As he spoke, the young egotist pushed away acloud with the end of his 
whip, and a most glorious sight burst upon my view. 

From my very eye to regions that seemed myriads of miles distant, there 
was displayed an endless profusion of moons, and stars, and planets, spark- 
ling with blue and red fires, and surrounded by lesser lights of every inter- 
mediate hue, all glittering in most dazzling effulgence. 

In the midst of this splendid congregation, as if the ridiculous must ever 
jostle the grand, there appeared suddenly a huge ball moving towards where 
I stood, and I really began tu think it was the identical affair which Senator 
Benton set in motion, and about which politicians make themselves so fun- 
ny; but what a mistake! In an instant I knew that it was the globe I had 
left, looking as its portrait did at school, where I was flogged over an ex- 
tensive geographical journey, and shed a tear in every river, from the Aroos- 
took to the Rio Grande. On came the familiar old globe, looking very wa- 

tery, with the patches of continent standing up, like flakes of pudding ina 
milk bowl. When it approached close to us, Mr. New Year burst into a 
fit of immoderate laughter, and pointed to that part which I suppose must 
be the ‘‘ falling off place.” There, to my astonishment, was a respectable 
looking old gentleman, on whose close cap I could see the figures ‘* 1846,” 
trying to approach a fire in the midst of asnow-clad country. Around this 
fire was arranged a circular table, on which every kind of comfort in the 
way of eating and drinking was provided, and at the head, canopied over 
in scarlet velvet, radiant with gems, was a seat reserved for some expected 
guest. Poor old ‘* 1846’’ strove to take this chair, but was repulsed like a 
politician opposing a caucus. Next he made a desperate attempt to warm 
himself at the fire, but, as if he were a hoary felon, who had come to shed 
pestilence in the midst of joy, the myriads who already thronged around the 
table drove him back with ridicule and bldws. The disconsolate old fel- 
low uttered a sigh which fairly shook the globe he trod, some unseen bell 
tolled twelve, and in an instant he was by my side. But I had no time now 
to observe him. My attention was rivetted upon his successor, who at this 
moment seated himself under the scarlet canopy, amidst the most multitu- 
dinous huzzas that ever rolled through the ears of a mortal. How proud 
the young coxcomb looked! How lustily he plied the wine! How gra- 
ciously he nodded to every reveller who would hob-a-nob with him, gulp- 
ing down liquids of every hue and taste with equal gratification. For him 
no homage was too lavish, no adulation too exalted. Song, and speech, and 
story, circulated about the gay assemblage. Every *‘ draught was drained” 
to a new strain of minstrelsy, every face grew flushed, and every eye bright 
at the magnificent banquet. There was no envy, no rivalry amongst the 
guests who honored the young host. A consentaneous burst of praise from 
every tongue and heart attested his universal triumph. 

‘* Look away,” said my Mentor, and at the word my eyes rested upon poor 
‘* 1846,” around whom a cloud of old fellows had clustered, each with num- 
bers on his cap. I could not help comparing them to the porters who be- 
siege unfortunate travellers at the depots of railroads. Oh! how they bored 
the Old Year with questions, like a *‘ corps of reporters” interrogating a 

man who had just witnessed a murder. 

** How is old Louis Philippe ?” 

** What has become of Abd-el-Kader ?” 

** Does China continue her old policy ?” 

** Any more Earthquakes ?” 

** Look the Pyramids as of yore ?” 

** Has the Hudson River taken fire yet ?” 

** Do the Dutch maintain Holland still 2?” 

These and a thousand other questions were fairly shot at the vexed old 
gentleman, as if he were a target for interrogatories, and the people around 
him were cannon of inquiries. 

** 1845” was actually annoying. He seemed resolved to have instantly 
answered one question which he assured ‘* 1846” was of great moment ; 
and it was only when his importunities threatened actual death to all pa- 
tience, that ** 1846” exclaimed— 

** What do you want ?” 

‘*I desire to know,” said the walking note of interrogation, ‘‘ if they have 
found the man that knows what is meant by ‘ Progress ? ” 

A delightful shout of uproarious laughter burst from the multitude around, 
and old ‘* ’46” heartily joined in the chorus. 

‘* Patience, my good friends,” said the worthy old soul, wiping from his 
eyes the tears mirth had summoned there ;—“‘ patience, and I will tell you 
all. But that question about ‘ progress’ has almost stifled me. Poor ‘1845’ 
really seems to think that out of the transcendental fog which he beheld 
rising over the earth from stale beer, badly made cigars, and the accompa- 
nying debates of metaphysicians, there has at last come an effulgent sun for 
him to worship. Why, my dear fellow, all that can be said of the charla- 
tans who prate of incomprehensible conditions to which man is to be ele- 
vated, by some mysterious influence which they profess to understand, is 
just this—tkey become muddy, and think they are deep.” 

: “But is the holy cause of ‘ Progress’ abandoned quite ?” inquired 

* 1845.” 

‘* It is subordinate now,” answered ‘* 1846,” ** two new agencies, amongst 
which let me name ‘ Somnambulism.’” 

** Do you mean common sleep-walking ?” asked ‘* 1845.” 

“* By no means,” replied ‘** 1846,” ** Old words are acquiring new signi- 
fications. Somnambulism is the last alchymy by which brutal crime is 
converted into mental aberration.” 

** 111 warrant,” exclaimed ‘* 1815,”—an old fellow with a small cotton- 
bale hung over his back, and whose military air was his chief characteris- 
pts warrant that this Somnambulism is a new invention of the ‘ Fe- 

eralists,’ ” 


‘* You’rea silly old fool,” hastily ejaculated “1798,” * and a paltry Buck- 
tail besides |” 

“*Pshaw! pshaw!” interposed ‘ 1846 ;” ‘cease this idle prattle. One 
would think you were politicians on earth, babbling, as is still the fashion 
there, about designations and epithets, of whose meaning those who use 
— know less than a toolish parrot of the monotenous gabble it is taught 
o utter.” 

“©1815” was heard to mutter something very indignantly ; but all I could 
overhear in his mumbling were the words, ‘* General Jackson.” 

“*There you are again,” said ** 1840,” ‘ever talking about that ‘ Old 
Hickory.’ [I am for change— 

‘For Tippecanoe and Tyler too; 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler too; 
And 999 


** Silence !” roared a testy old gentleman in a faded uniform of blue with 
red facings, on whose cap was ostentatiously displayed the figures “76.” 

‘* What’s the matter, General ?” asked ** 1845.” 

‘* Matter !” exclaimed the veteran, ‘‘ matter enough! Who wants to be 
bothered about your Bucktails and your Federalists, your General Jackson 
and your Tippecanoe ? What would General Washington say if he should 
hear you squabbling? I like * Old Hickory,’ because he had a Declaration 
of Independence on his own account every day in the week; and as for 
Tippecanoe, he was a brave and a worthy old fellow, to whem frenzied po- 











tinues to be, for all that brave men did at Bunker Hill and Yorktown! The 
people who revile a patriot while alive, gather around his tomb, and, ad- 
mitting that their past conduct was base and ungrateful, waste their regrets 
and repentance over the grave they sought to dishonor.” 
** By the Eternal !” shouted * 1815,” * that’s just the way they served 
Old Hickory !” 
*“* They’re all alike—they’re all alike,” said “76,” ‘‘and nothing will 
unite the American people in a bond of brotherly union except the brush 
they are to have with John Bull on the Oregon question ” 
“* Huzza !” cried out ** 1812,” a gentleman in naval uniform, who, up to 
this time had been examining some distant object through a telescope. 
‘** Have you discovered anything new ?” asked ‘*’76.” 
** Nothing new,” replied ** 1812,” «but shiver my timbers, if that re- 
mark of yours about Oregon hasn’t set me going large.” And hereupon the 
nautical old character commenced humming a forecastle ditty, in which he 
had a good deal to say about Perry and Macdonough ; but it was so chewed 
up with the tobacco which he rolled in his mouth from side to side, that I 
couldn’t understand the drift of the ballad. 
** Stand to your guns, ye hearts of oak !” bawled out * 1815.” 
** Oh Kentucky ! the hunters of Kentucky— 
Oh Kentucky! the hunters of Kentucky.” 
** 1 suppose war is declared,” said ** °76.” 
** Texas forever! Huzza for the Lone Star!” roared “ 1845.” 
‘** Nonsense !” ejaculated 1846. ‘* The storm about Oregon, that threat- 
ened to destroy the existing friendship between the two greatest powers on 
earth, has broken away, and the blessed radiance of honorable peace sheds 
its glad beams over lands where blood was threatened to be poured in tor- 
rents.” 
** That’s all very well,” exclaimed “76 ;” ‘* but we fought considerable 
at Bunker Hill.” 
** We'll fight again,” said ‘* 1812.” 
** We'll drive the British into the Pacific!” bawled * 1815,” with a tone 
and manner which, at the proscenium of a melo-dramatic theatre, would 
have elicited a tumult of applause. ‘* But let me see,” added the enthu- 
siastic ranter; ** l recollect a man inthe English army with an aquiline 
nose, who distinguished himselfin many a hard-fought battle. That 
fellow would make some trouble, old as he is. He conquered Napoleon !” 
** Whom I saw made First Consul,” said ** 1799.” 
** And J beheld in glory at Marengo,” added ** 1800.” 
** A proud and grateful nation made him Emperor,” exclaimed ‘‘ 1804.” 
** Austerlitz !” cried ** 1805.” 
‘* Trafalgar !” said ** 1815,” winking at ‘* 1812,” who, on this occasion, 
eae the cud in his cheek quite convulsively, and looked very waggish 
indeed. 
‘** Wagram! Wagram! Wagram !” bellowed forth one of the noisiest var- 
lets I ever heard, taking off his cap, and pointing triumphantly at the figures 
** 1509,” set upon it in brilliants. 


‘Ice and fire !” said “* 1812,” growing excited; ‘‘ think of the flames and 
frost of Moscow.” 
** Aye !” exclaimed “1804,” “ where the mighty spirit of a mighty man 
reared itself unbendingly, and still continued to glow under the thrills of 
splendid ambition, while the spirits quailed beneath the touch of fate, and 
manly hearts by thousands froze indespairing bosoms.” 
Here * 1502” interposed, and, waving his hand, murmured with a sad air, 
** Think of St. Helena and Tete d’ Armée.” 
** So there will be no fight after all,” remarked, ‘*’76,’’ who, heedless of 
the allusions to the career of Napoleon, had been for some time playing 
— the handle of his rusty old sword, and muttering indistinctly about 
regon. 
*- Gentlemen '” remarked a sooty-faced old man with a brown paper cap, 
numbered ** 1436,” peering as he spoke through a very greasy pair of horn 
spectacles, ‘I think the press must badly perform the high functions for 
which it was designed, it it cannot in the nineteenth century save the 
world from useless bloodshed in an inglorious contest about worthless terri- 
tory.” 
** That’s a devilish good joke,” remarked old ‘’76,” calling the last 
speaker’s attention to an article in the , Wherein the writer treated 
of blood and devastation as if they were agreeable pastimes for martial chil- 
dren, and ranted as fluently about overwhelming British power as if sueh 
employment would furnish wholesome recreation for a raw militia. 
_ At this point there rode into the assembly a gallant knight clad in glitter- 
ing armor, whose sinewy war-horse was splendidly caparisoned. On the 
casque of the illustrious stranger were blazoned the glittering numbers 
** 1099,” and his shield bore a cross of sparkling rubies. 
** Who prates of war amongst Christians ”’ said the knight. ‘Is the 
heathen utterly subdued? JI set this lance in rest at the first crusade, and 
looked with pride on the defeat of the Saracen. Let there be no conflict 
between the Soldiers of the Cross.” 
‘“* Itappears to me,” quickly observed a musty old fellow called ‘‘ 1215,” 
that all these difficulties can be adjusted by Magna Charta. When my 
noble barons wrung that charter from the reluctant hand of John, they 
thought it could settle every controversy.” 
‘* Pooh, pooh !” said 1633,” **think of Algernon Sid ney.” 
** For my part,” said 1605,” a fellow with an aspect ‘‘marvellous ill-fa- 
vored,” **I consider all this fuss about Oregon another gunpowder plot. 
** If it would not be offensive to you, gentlemen,” remarked *‘1040,” ‘‘I 
would like to change the subject by inquiring what the world thinks now 
of the heartless murder of Duncan by that accursed Macbeth ?” 

This singular inguiry produced immoderate laughter : but ‘*1846,” with 
great good humor and politeness answered, 

** Ducan is avenged, for Macbeth is murdered at least once a month in 
every city of England and America.” 

** Alleghania,” suggested ‘*1844,” who, up to this time, had been im- 
mersed in newspapers taken out of the trunk of 1846.” 

‘* Let me hear no more of that,” observed ** ’76,” looking very much as 
if, being disappointed in the peaceable results of the Oregon affair, he were 
strongly inclined to have a private battle ‘‘on his own hook,” in the favorite 
Lexington style. 


‘It’s a glorious name for all that,” said “1844,”’ inclining to be argumen- 
tative. 

** What is the poor old ’arth coming to, I should like to know !” exclaim- 
ed ‘* °76,” walking up and down, and working himself into a passion. 
**What shall be done to wipe out its follies!” 

** What do you say to another deluge ?” coolly inquired a partriarchal fel- 
low, who bore on his cap the inscription **2348, A. C.” 

** Gentlemen !” observed ‘*1564,” ‘I heard something said of Macbeth. I 
suppose you refer to the villain Shakspear has so well portrayed ; and this 
reminds me to inquire whether my dear old Dramatist, with ‘small Latin 
and less Greek,’ is beloved and remembered on the earth ?” 

‘*Shakspear? Shakspear beloved and remembered?” In uttering this, 
**1846” evinced an astonishment which attracted the attention ofall the 
years, and they crowded around him to hear his response to the question by 
which he had been startled. 

‘*One word !” said the figure that watched the Lamp of the Present, 
speaking for the first and only time: “this light will be extinguished in 
eternal darkness ere the works of Shakspear shall be forgotten.” 

‘* Why, gentlemen,” observed Father Time, ‘‘one of the few companions 
to whom I have clung with unchanging devotion, and by whom I fervently 
expect to be followed through my tedious journey, and to its distant termi- 
nation, is this strange man of Avon. Indeed, if it were in my power, I 
would make his Fame my Executor.” 

‘*[ wish you would go to his rescue, then,” said ‘*1846 ;” ‘*for what with 
puerile criticism, and vile acting, he is likely to be more abused than any 
genius earth ever knew. Old Doctor Johnson, whom you well remember, 
Father Time! paid you the compl iment of remarking that while you made 
terrible work with the labors of other poets, you let Shakspear alone. But 
if you are thus considerate, book-makers, reviewers, and actors are not. 
His plainest passages are tortured into strange conceits by complacent gen- 
tlemen, who profess to understand him much better than he understood 
himself, and if he had really designed one of the many artrocities against 
philology or sense with which he has been charged, no enemy could suf- 
ficiently execrate him. If you don’t touch Shakspear, pray don’t be equally 
kind to his commentators.” ; : 

‘* Bless your innocence,” said Time, smiling with great satisfaction, “you 
ought to know that I have scattered these creatures, like so many grains of 
dust, from the imperishable monument of human greatness upou which 
they sought to rest.” f te 

“ Here’s a mighty fuss about an arrant poacher,” exclaimed “*’76,” *‘and 
not a word about the destinies of a great{nation which, since he perished, has 
attained” 

‘© 1846” interrupted this glorifying speech by asking “’76” what he 
thought of the war between the United States and Mexico.” 

‘* War ?” exclaimed the old fellow, bringing himself to a very erect posi- 
tion. 

** Ay, war!” answered ‘1846. ‘ 

‘* War with Mexico!” said the venerable egotist, and he laughed with de- 
rision at the very thought. 

** 1812” shouted with laughter. 

** 1492” looked very grave. 
‘* Well, gentlemen! despite of all sneers,” said ‘* 1846,” ** war does rage 











liticians were mean enough to deny, during life, the noble courage which 
all accorded to him after his death. What a mean place the old ’arth con- 


between the two countries I have named. The tide of battle has swept 
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are rolling amain toward the very heart of that fated country. The na 

of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palmas have given new lustre to American 
prowess, while the chivalrous daring of her troops at Monterey, where the 
boldly met a deadly fire from a foe sheltered behind impregnable walls has 
stirred into new action the languid pulse of the Republic, and awakened 
a martial spirit whose clarion call has drawn to her victorious banners bold 
hearts from every hill and valley of her far-reaching territory,” 

Old **°76” grew tremulous with delight. ‘* 1812,” relieving his mouth 

from the load he had carried there for the last half hour, hitched up his 
trousers in a style quite equal to that of the ‘noble hearted tars,” who en. 
countered and overcome Mussulmen and other wild devils in grand specta- 
cles at the Bowery, and the other fiery spirits of the thronging years sent y 
a shout which re-echoed and reverberated from unseen regions, so “to 
and loud that I became bewildered with the tremendous din, ? 
‘*Who leads—who leads ?” asked **’76.” 
**A noble old soldier,” responded ‘ 1846,” ‘who has maintained his 
country’s honor, with the aid of spirits as gallant as ever drew brand or 
dared foe. Death has been busy on the fields I named, and the 
Mexico is enriched with the mortal remains of men who but 
panted, in the sluggish monotony of long peace, for the thrillin 
ment of armed conflict, and the honors which it presented to yo 
tion, 

** And the Mexicans ?” said ‘* 1812,” inquiringly. 

“ They have fought like men,” said ‘* 1846.” ** Poor fellows! none can 
deny that they have bared their weapons at the call of the holiest impulse 
that ever swelled the heart of man. They fight for their native land, and 
we cannot but feel a regret for their defeat, while we fix our bedazzled 
looks on the triumphant achievements of their conquerors. No gountry 
have they to condole with them in their adversities, or applaud their heroic 
struggles. When the arms of the Union, gleaming through the mist that 
hung over the ‘ Bishop’s Paiace,’ showed by their deadly fire the onward 
path of brave men to the glorious capture of that well-defended height, a 
little band of Mexican braves followed a chivalric leader in a hopeless 
charge upon the forces destined to overwhelm them. Steadily the gallant 
group still held its way—the path of the unyielding survivors chocked up 
with the corses of §their slaughtered comrades—until the noble spirit of 
the captain, whose voice still amid the deadly storm around rose high and 
strong in cheering on his followers, surrendered only at the blow of death; 
and yet the very name of the gallant patriot, unknown to the foe by whom 
his courage was admired, is to this hour unbreatned.” 

** American dominion, then,” said ‘* ’°76”——# 

** Is treading,” said 1846,” interrupting him, ‘‘in treading rapidly toward 
that Pacific on whose shores its tracks will one day be seen frequent as in 
the beaten thoroughfares of the old Colonies. The Future can alone deter- 
mine whether this vast acquisition shall make perpetual the greatness of 
America, or only illustrate, in the extent of her desolation, the reach of that 
power she was unable to maintain.” 

From Dreamland, a Vision of the New Year,” 
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JOHN TABOR’S RIDE. 


[I was cruising some years ago, he began, on the southern coast of Afri- 
ca. The vessel in which I was at the time had been out for a long time, and 
many of the crew were on the sick-list. I had smuggled on board a large 
quantity of liquor, which I had made use of pretty freely while it lasted, 
Finding the crew in so helpless a condition, the captain put into Algoa 
Bay, where we had a temporary hospital erected for the benefit of the sick. 
I saw that they led a very easy life, and soon managed to get on the sick- 
list myself. As soon asI got ashore I procured a fresh supply of liquor 
from some of the English settlers there, and in about a week I was laid up 
with a fever in consequence of my deep potations. One night, while | lay 
in the hospital burning with this dreadful disease, I felt an unusual sensa- 
tion steal over me My blood danced through my veins. I sprang up from 
my catanda as strong asalion. I thought I never was better in my life, 
and I wondered how it was I had so long been deceived as to my disease, 
A thrilling desire to exert myself came over me. I would have given worlds 
to contend with some giant. It seemed to me I could tear him to pieces, as 
a wolf would tear a lamb. Elated with the idea of my infinite power, | 
rushed out and ran toward the beach, hoping to meet a stray elephant or 
hippopotamus on the way, that I might pitch him into the sea; but, 
very fortunately, I saw none. It was a calm, still night. There was scarce- 
ly aripple onthe bay. I put my ear to the sand to listen; for [thought I 
heard the breaches of a whale. I waited for a repetition of the sounds, 
scarcely daring to breathe, lest I should missthem. Nota murmur, except 
the low heaving of the swell upon the beach, broke the stillness of the night. 
I was suddenly startled by a voice close behind me, shouting, * There she 
breaches!” and jumping up, I saw, standing within a few yards of me, such 
a figure as I shall never forget, even if not occasionally reminded of its ex- 
istence, as I was to-night. The first thing I could discern was a beard, 
hanging down from the chin of the owner in strings like rope yarns. It had 
probably once been white, but now it was discolored with whale-gurry tar, 
The old fellow was not more than five feet high. He carried a hump on 
his shoulders of prodigious dimensions ; but, notwithstanding his apparent 
great age, which must have been over a hundred years, he seemed as spry 
and active as amokak. His dress consisted of a tremendous sou-wester, a 
greasy duck jacigef, and a pair of well-tarred trowsers, something the worse 
for wear. In one hand he carried a harpoon; in the other a coil of short 
warp. I felt very odd, I assure you, at the sudden apparition of such a ve- 
nerable whaleman. As I gazed upon him, he raised his finger is a myste- 
rious and solemn manner, and pointed toward the offing. I looked, and saw 
a large whale sporting on the surface of the water. The boats were lying 
upon the beach. He turned his eyes meaningly toward the nearest. [ 
trembled all over; for I never experienced such strange sensations as [ did 
then. 

** Shall we ge 2” said he. 

** As you say,” I replied. 

** You are a good whaleman, I suppose? Have you ever killed your whale 
at a fifteen-tathom dart 7” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“* Very well,” said he,,‘* you'll do.” 

And without more delay, we lanched the boat and put off. It was 
wild whale-chase, that! We pulled and tugged fer upward of an hour 
At last we came upon the whale, just as he rose for the second time. | 
sprang to the bow, for | wanted to have the first iron into him. 

‘* Back from that !” said the old whaleman, sternly. 

** It’s my chance,” I replied. 

* Back, I tell you! J’// strike that whale !” ; 

There was something in his voice that inspired me with awe, and I gave 
way tohim. The whale was four good darts off; but the old man’s strength 
was supernatural, and his aim unerring. The harpoon struck exactly where 
it was pointed, just back of the head. 

«* Now for a ride!” cried the old man; and his features brightened up, 
and his eyes glared strangely. ‘‘ Jump on, John Tabor, jump on!” said 
he. , 

‘“‘ How do you mean ?” said I; for although I had killed whales, and eat 
them too, such an idea as that of riding a whale-back never before enter- 
ed my mind. ' 

‘«« Jump on, I say, jump on, John Tabor!” he replied. 

““ Damme if I do!” said I, and my hair began to stand on end. 

‘© You must /”” shouted the old whaleman. 

«* But I won’t!” said I, resolutely. 

* Won’t you?” and with that he seized me in his arms, and, making a 
desperate spring, reached the whale’s back and drove the boat adrift. He 
then set me down, and bade me hold on to the seat of his ducks, while he 
made sure his own fastening by a good grip of the iron pole. With tue 
other hand he drew from his pocketa quid of tobacco and rammed it into his 
mouth; after which he began to kum an old song. Feeling something 
rather uncommon on his back, the whale set off with the speed of ligat- 
ning, whizzing along as if all the whalers in the Pacific were after Dim. 

‘© Go it!” said the old man, and his eyes flashed with a supernatural Dfli- 
liancy. ‘* Hold fast, John Tabor! stick on him like grim Death? 

‘¢ What the devil kind of a wild-goose chase is this?” said [, shivering 
with fear and cold; for the spray caine dashing over us in oceans. 

“ Patience !” rejoined the old man; ‘you'll see presently.” " 

Away we went, leaving a wake behind us for miles. The land bec ar 12 
more and more indistinct. We lost sight of it entirely. We were on lie 
broad ocean. ot 

“On! on! Stick to me, John Tabor!” shouted the old man, withagria 
of infernal ecstasy. ; ‘ a nil 

** But where mh you bound?” said I. ‘* Damme if eondhag tg ee os 
the crafts I ever shipped in!” and my teeth chattered as if { hac @! 
= . ' in hatch closed, and 
“ Belay your jaw-tackle, John Tabor! Keep your main hatca closed, ® 
hold on. Go it! goit, old sperm!” — 

Away we dashed, bounding from wave to wave like a streak ol! ae < 
lightning. Whiz! whiz! we flew through the sea. I never saw ny ae 
At this rate we travelled till daylight, when the old man sang out, ** /3 
ho!” és . H d lon- 
“ away ?” said I, for I had no more idea of our latitude aa 4 
gitude than if had been dropped down out ofthe clouds. “ Oif your wee 

eye?’ 
pe That's the Cape of Good Hope !” 








over the Mexican border, and at this moment the surges of American power 
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Ne’er went John Gilpin faster than we rounded the cape. — 

‘* Hard down your flukes !” shouted my companion, and in five minutes 
Table Mountain looked blue inthe distance. The sun had just risen above 
the horizon, when an island appeared ahead. 

**Land ho!” cried the old man. : : 

“Why, you bloody old popinjay,” said I, peering through the clouds of 
spray that rose up before, ‘* where are you steering ?” 

** That’s St. Helena!” 

‘“‘ The devil you say!” and before the words were well out of my moutl 
we shot past the island and left it galloping astern. 

** Stick on! stick on, John Tabor !” cried old greasy-beard ; and [ tight- 
ened my grasp on the seat of his ducks. The sea was growingrough. We 
flew onward like wildfire. 

** Land ho!” shouted the old man again. 

‘* Where’s that ?” said I, holding on with all my might. 

** That’s Cape Hatteras !” 

Our speed now increased to such a degree that my hat flew off, and the 
wind whistled through my hair, for it stood bolt upright the whole time, so 
fearful was I of losing my passage. I had travelied in steamboats, stages, 
and locomotives, but I had never experienced or imagined any thing like 
this. I couldao’t contain myself any longer; so I made bold to tell the old 
chap with the beard what I thought about it. 

** Shiver me!” said I, ‘if this isn’t the most outlandish, hell-bent voyage 
I ever went. If you don’t come to pretty soon, you and I'll part compa- 
ny.” 

“‘ Land ho!” roared the old man. 

‘* In the devil’s name,” said I, ‘* what do you call that ?” 

** Nantucket,” replied my comrade. 

We passed it in the winking of an eye, and away we went up Buz- 
zard’s Bay. The coast was lined with old whaling shippers, spying us 
with glasses; for certainly so strange a sight was never seen before or 
since. 

** There she breaches !” cried some. 

‘** There she blows !” cried others ; but it was all one to them. We were 
out of sight in a jiffy. 

The coast of Massachusetts was right ahead. On, on we flew. Tabors- 
town, the general receptacle for Tabors, stood before us. High and dry we 
landed on the beach. Still onward went the whale, blowing and pitching, 
and tearing up the sand with his flukes. 

‘* My eyes !” said I, scarcely able to see a dart ahead,” look out, or you’ll 
be foul of the town pump !” 

“Go it! Never say die! Hold fast, John Tabor !” shouted the old chap ; 
and helter-skelter we flew down Main-street, scattering children, and wo- 
men, and horses, and all manner of live stock and domestic animals, on 
each side. The old Cape Horn and plum-pudding captains rushed to their 
doors at a sight so rare. 

‘“‘ There she breaches! There she breaches!” resounded through the town 
fore and aft; and with the ruling passion strong even in old age, they came 
hobbling after us, armed with lances, harpoons, and a variety of old rusty 
whale-gear, the hindmost singing out, 

‘‘ Don’t you strike that whale, Captain Tabor ?” and the foremost shout- 
ing to those behind, 

*‘ This is my chance, Captain Tabor !” while the old man with the long 
beard, just ahead of me, kept roaring, 

** Stick fast, John Tabor! hang on like grim Death, John Tabor !” 

And I did hang on. As I had predicted, we fetched up against the town 
pump ; and so great was the shock, that the old fellow flew head foremost 
over it, leaving in my firm grasp the entire seat of his ducks. I fell my- 
self ; but being farther aft, didn’t go quite so far as my comrade. However, 
I held on to the stern-sheets. As the old man righted up, he presented a 
comical spectacle to the good citizens of Taborstown. The youngsters, 
seeing such an odd fish floundering about, got their miniature lances and 
harpoons to bear upon him, in such a manner that it didn’t tickle his fancy 
much. 

The whale at length got under weigh again, and onward we went, with 
about twenty irons dangling at each side. I grasped the old man by the 
collar of his jacket thistime. A shout of laughter followed us. 

«* You've lost your whale, Captain Tabor!” cried one. 

“‘ The devil’s in the whale, Captain Tabor!” cried another. 

** As long as I’ve been Captain Tabor,” said a third, *‘ I never saw such 
a whale.” 

‘¢ As sure as I’m Captain Tabor, he’s bewitched,” observed a fourth. 

“Captain Tabor, Captain Tabor! I’ve lost my irons!” shouted a fifth. 

** Who’s that aboard, Captain Tabor ?” asked a sixth. 

*“* That’s John Tabor !” replied a seventh. 

*‘ John Tabor, John Tabor, hold fast !” roared the old man, and away we 
went, as if possessed of the devil, sure enough. Over hills and dales, and 
through towns and villages flew we, till the Alleghanies hove in sight. We 
cleared them in no time, and came down with a glorious breach right into 
the Allezhany River. Down the river we dashed through steam-boats, 
tlat-boats, and all manner of small craft, till we entered the Onio. Right 
ahead went we, upsetting every thing in our way, and astonishing the na- 
tives, who never saw any thing in such shape go at this rate before We en- 
tered the Mississippi, dashed across all the bends through swamp and cane- 
brake, and at last found ourselves in the Gulf of Mexico, going like wildfire 
through a fleet of whalers. Nothiug daunted, the whale dashed ahead ; the 
coast of South America hove in sight. Overthe Andes we went—into the 
Pacific—past the Sandwich Islands—on to China—past Borneo—up the 
Straits of Malacca—through the Seychelles Islands—down the Mozam- 
bique Channel, and at last we fetched up in Algon Bay. We ran ashore 
with such headway that I pitched head foremost into the sand, and there | 
fastened as firm as the stump of atree. You may be sure, out of breath 
as I was, I soonbegan to smother. This feeling of suffocation became so 
intolerable, that I struggled with the desperation of a man determined not 
togive up the ghost. A confusion of ideas came upon me all at once, and 
[ found myself sitting upright in my catanda in the old hospital”— 

Here Tabor paused. 


have been engaged in, we know not, but to three of these she “popped the | 
question” of marriage—was accepted, and one of them indulged so far in 
the pleasing dream of anticipated matrimonial bliss, that she actually pre- 
pared her wedding dress. During the time that this female Lothario was | 


invariably played her pranks unon such girls as were acquainted with the 
families in which she lived. She assumed all manner of characters, and 
had as many names as a member of the London swell mob. Sometimes she 
was a student of medicine—sometimes a limb of the law—in one place she 
was book-keeper in a dry goods store—in another a gentleman cf property, 
lately from Ireland, and was exceedingly hard up for a wife. Whenshe 
determined on a nocturual visit to any of the dear creatures whose hearts she 
had so skilfully charmed, she always went in her real character and dress, 
a day or two previous, and, after sounding the depth of the young lady’s af- 
fection for Mr. M’Kenzie, or Fitzpatrick, or whatever name she had as- 
sumed, she would inform her that she had been sent by this gentleman, to 
say that he would visit the object of his heart’s fondest solicitude, at a cer- 
tain hour of a certain night. This was playingadouble game. It enabled 
her in her real character to find out the state of the girl’s mind, and in her 
assumed one to use that information for her own advantage. 

It has been a matter of surprise to some how she kept up the disguise so 
long, without being detected. But she was a shrewd observer of men and 
manners; and she knew from experience, that a young confiding girl is ve- 
ry slow to discover errors in the person who is dear to her heart. She sees 
a nobleness inall his actions—a winning peculiarity in his smile, and a 
beauty in his beaming eye which forbids her to distrust him. It is highly 
probable that to these circumstances alone she was indebted for her success 
ip the art of deception. 

The most recent loveemaking adventure that this breaker of ladies’ hearts 
was engaged in, terminated rather tragically on Sunday night last. She was 
engaged as a servant, some two months ago, by a lady in the city, and, at her 
master’s house, she became acquainted with a young girl who was occa- 
sionally employed there asa sempstress. When the acquaintance had ripen; 
ed into something like confidence, she told the girl that aclerk in a certain 
store in town was deeply in love with her, and that he had walked several 
nights in front of her father’s residence, whistling a peculiar tune, in order, 


carrying on her flirtations, she was living as a servant in the city, and she | 





if possible, to get one glimpse of her pretty face. The bait was swallowed, 
To be loved so ardently, and by a clerk, too, made the young girl’s heart 
beat high ; and when she was informed that Mr. Crawford (the name the 
heroine had assumed) would pass her dwelling, whistling, on a certain 
night, she awaited his approach with a kind of feverish anxiety, shaded 
with hope. The night came, and so did Mr. Crawford, alias Miss Eliza 
M‘Cormic, dressed in a suit of her master’s clothes. He whistled his lit- 
tle tune—the door of a certain house was noiselessly opened as he passed, 
and the sempstress, blushing at her boldness, stuod gazing on his receding 
figure. Ina few minutes he had returned, and in a few more he commenced 
operations. He was in love—deeply, distractedly, and incurably. She 
listened to his avowal, gave him some encouragement, and told him that she 
was free from any engagement. This seemed to revive his lovelorn spirits, 
and, after making appointment for another interview, Mr. Crawford depart- 
ed. 

The parties met several times subsequently, but the young girl was not 
30 green as her pseudo lover had expected. She suspected that Mr. Craw- 
ford was an animal of the feminine gender, and she communicated her sus- 
picions to a young man of her acquaintance, who, with a trusty companion, 
was ready to pounce upon the unfortunate lover the next time he would 
make his appearance.—Last Sunday night gave the desired opportunity— 
Mr. Crawford was seized, but, like a genuine Irishman, he up with his fist 
and knocked down one of the intruders. When the scuffle was ended, Mr. 
Crawford 

** Stood confess’d 
A maid in all her charms ” 


She was taken to the Police Office, and locked up during the remainder 
of the night. On Monday evening, as no person had appeared against her, 
she was liberated, and resumed female attire. We hope that the shame and 
mortification of a public exposal will have a salutary effect upon her future 
cenduct. Miss M’Cormic is said to be the same person who figured off, for 
three weeks, in the neighborhood of Galt, a short time since, under the dis- 
guise of a sick tailor. Hamilton Spectator. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Buffalo, actually took place in the town of M in Ohio, two years ago. It 
would have made even the late Isaac Hicks laugh at asolemn meeting on ‘ Se- 
venth-day :’ * Farmer had two daughters, very interesting young ladies, 
yet in their teens, who were quite romantic in their notions. The father was 
an aristocratic member of the Baptist church, and of course was very particu- 
lar as to the * company’ his girls should ‘ keep.’ Now ithappened that these 
two pretty girls became acquainted with a couple of young bucks, clerks in an 
adjoining village, and to use a common phrase, ‘ took quite a shyin’ to ’em.” 
To this the old gentleman was very much opposed, as he intended to match his 
daughters himself. But ‘’t was no use’ talking to them; while week after 
week wore away, and found the young men constant visitors. At length, in or- 








locking up the foolish children who had presumed without his consent to fall in 
love witha couple of poor tradesmen. ‘The sweet girls were accordingly con- 
fined on Sunday afternoons in the back bed-room in the second story, which 
fronted the barn-yard ; a very romantic ‘ look-out.’ Under the window was a 
pile of stones, which had been left after repairing the cellar-wall in that corner. 
For two or three successive Sabbath evenings, the usual period of visiting their 
inamoratas, the lovers had climbed, by means of the sheets of the bed, which 
were let down from the window by the heroic girls, up to the apartment of their 
imprisoned lovers, and from nightfall until rosy morning did revel in the ‘ am- 
brosial delight of love’s young dreams.’ But this clandestine courtship could 
not be continued without being at last discovered. One lovely Sabbath, just 





“ Then it was all a dream ?” said I, somewhat disappointed. He shook 
his head, and was mysteriously silent for a while. ‘ 
‘I could easily have supposed it was all a dream,” he replied at length, 


“only for what followed. The old man, with the same supernatural glare | 


in his eye, the same long beard, stood by me. I tried to persuade myself 
my eyes deceived me. I shut them and cpened them again. Still he was 
there. | spoke to him; but he was silent. I sprang from the bed, and 


endeavored to get hold of him. AsI advanced he receded. [| followed him | 
out on the beach. WhenIranheran. He always kept the same distance | 


from me. I returned to the hospital, and he followed me. The moment 
Ientered, I shut the door in his face. It was all in vain. He passed 
through without an effort. For more than a week I was haunted in this 
manner.” 

‘*T suppose it was some illusion produced by the fever” 

‘“No; for long after that, when I was as well as ever, I saw him again. 
He always appears to me, as a kind of punishment for my sins, when [ in- 
dulge in liquor. He troubles me after every spree. 1 don’t know what to 
think of it. To-night, as 1 was lying in my berth, [ saw him come up out 
of the run as plainly as I see you. He stood glaring at me a while, and then 
approached me. I shuddered, for I had the black horrors. 

‘*<¢ Dye want to get clear of me ” he hissed. 

“°F ore God, I do,’ said I. 

‘<* Swear, then, this night, that you’ll never taste another drop of grog.’ 

‘Would you believe it? I hadn’t the resolution to take the oath. With 


2 wild laugh he darted out of thecabin. I followed him. The rest you know.” 
Browne’s Etchings of a Whaling Cruise. 
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A FEMALE LOTHARIO. 


Appearances are often very deceitful; but never more so than when a 
lady assumes male attire, and in that disguise visits one of her own sex, and 
pours into her willing ear, a portion of the soft sweet strains of never-end- 
ing love. There are few girls who could nerve their hearts sufficiently to 
perform such an unfeminine task; but when one does occasionally under- 
take it, she leaves no means untried that she thinks will enable her to cap- 
tivate the heart of the girl whom she has selected for the experiment. 
There is something strange and romantic about the practice of ladies mak- 
ing love to each other, for which we could never account. Whether it is 
done through mischievous playfulness, or from a mere curiosity to know 
the secrets of other hearts ; or whether it arises from a desire to be reveng- 
ed on the sex, by a portion of it who have never themselves been favoured 
with a lover: they only know who practice it. So far as we are concerned, 
the whole is shrouded in mystery. We make the foregoing remarks by way 
of introdncing a series of courting adventures which lately fell to the lot of 
a buxom young Irish girl, residing in this city. This maiden of the would 
be masculine gender, rejoices in the name of Eliza M’Cormic, and, for the 
last two or three years, she manifested such a particular regard for a gentle- 
man’s coat and pantaloons that she often promenaded the streets ot Ham- 
ilton in tull dress,—even to a cigar and a crooked cane. Thus ayeeens. 
her next object was to look out for a sweetheart ;—a business - = she 
seems to have been exceedingly fortunate, probably because she — etter 

acquainted with the strength of the citadel and the method of ree a 
successful attack than any of those whose dress and appearance she - 8 
sumed.—Be that as it may, we have been made acquainted with six me er 
pretended courtships, and all with dressmakers ! How many more she may 








at twilight, the father, coming in from the barn, thought he saw something ra- 
ther ominous hanging out of the back-window ; so he walked noiselessly around 
| to ascertain the ‘ nature’ of it. ‘There hung the fatal ‘ flag of surrender ;’ and 
the old man, giving it a slight jerk, commenced the ascent. He was lifted 
| gently from off his feet, and felt himself gradually ‘rising in the world.’ ’T was 
| a very heavy weight, the daughters thought ; and to tell the truth, it was a cor- 
| pulent * body-corporate’ at which they were hopefully tugging away. But lo! 
his head has reached the window-sill ; and now, just as his old white hat ap- 
peared above the window, his affectionate daughters ‘ dropped him like a hot 
potato ;’ and, with something like the + emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ 
the old man came in contact with mother earth ; while the ‘wo knights of tape- 
and scissors, who were not far off, enjoying the scene, ‘ made hasty tracks from 
the settlement,’ leaving nothing behind them but bodily misery, horror-stricken 
damsels, and their own coat-tails streaming on the cool night-air !’ 





There is in Utica, a fair and pleasant city in the heart of the old Oneida 
country, a ** colored gentleman,” Joseph C. Pankco by name, who has writ- 
tena poem ‘** Concerning the War between Mexico and the United 
States.” We have perused it; and are willing to state, as the result of no 
hasty judgment, that we know of no distinguished American poet who has 
penned such verse ; nor are we prepared to affirm that there is any thing in 
the pagesof Byron or Moore that can in strict justice be compared with it. 
We annex a few stanzas ; but what are a few brick to an entire edifice? The 
reader should bear this in mind :— 


Lieutenant Lincoln ina charge against the enemy, 
Our brave Lieutenant Jordan lay wounded he did see, 
And a Mexican stood over him, the fatal job to do, 
But Lincoln in electric time the Mexican he slew. 


Up came another Mexcan, at Lincoln he did stab, 

But Lincoln quickly jumped aside, with his sword he split his head ; 
Then up spran.z three more Mexicans, brave Lincoln for to try, 
But Lincoln and his Sergeant caused all of them to lie. 


Corporal Farrell of the Fourth Infantry, with ten men in his command, 
Who come unto Lieutenant Hays, says ** Lieutenant, here’s my band ; 
If I had an officer to lead, that battery we would take, 

Which is playing on our boys in a destructive rate.” 


Lieutenant Hays then did reply, ‘* You shall no have that to say, 
That you could not have a leader; come ahead and follow me!” 
They fearlessly then went ahead, undoubtedly and stout, 

And in tweaty minutes after that they cleared the Mexicans out ! 


Before I end my ditty, I will to you relate, ; 

One of the mounted Mexicans met with a great mistake, 

By our valiant Captain Walker, whose horse received a ball, 
Which caused the horse and Walker too upon the ground to fall. 


Fictitiously brave Walker in death appeared to lie, 

The Mexican dissatisfied, his lance prepared to try; 

But Walker with his revolver him from his horse did pop, 

He then sprang up and caught the horse and speedily off did trot! 


Who will say hereafter that ** color’d pussons” haven’t genius ? 


—_—--__- 


What violent contrasts there are continually meeting one in a metropolis 
like this! ‘*Passing the other day,” says a correspondent, “* by the capa- 





The following amusing adventure, given by a correspondent writing from 


der to enforce obedience, the old man found himself driven to the necessity of 





STEER 


cious sales-rooms of that matchless auctioneer, Th Esq., I heard 
him say, in his silvery tones, * What shall I have for this, a hong hold- 
ing up at the same time a bed-quilt, which seemed newly made. ‘ Will 
any gentleman say five dollars? [t is richly worth ten; beside, it has other 
claims upon your bids, gentlemen ; jt ig brought here by an old revolutiona- 
ry soldier, whose aged wife hopes by its sale to obtain a little money to sus- 
tain the old pair for a tew days in their struggle with declining years and 
infirmities.” There was not a bid ofa single cent for it in all that crowd 
of buyers, most of them inheritors of the soil which the old man had pour- 
ed out his blood to defend! I never wanted five dollars so much fo my 
life ; but it ‘didn’t happen to lie ia my trowse’s’-pocket to purchase the 
quilt; but Mr. Bell, with a gesture and manner that did bim honor, said - 
‘Jill take it; I’2l give him ten dollars for it, to glad the old cubiiente 
heart, and the heart of his poor wife, if nobody else will. who ought in 
gratitude to do it.’ And he handed to the old veteran, who made his way 
tremblingly through the crowd to receive it, the sum of ten dollars. I 
* blessed him unaware,’ and passed on. Now let me give you a contrasted 
picture ; that very morning | was going by the auction-room of that enter- 
prising merchant, Henry W. Leeds, Esq , in Wall-street, and was attracted 
for a moment to make one of the great crowd inside. The auctioneer was 
holding in his hand as I entered what appeared to my unfeminine eyes, a 
very homely shawl. ‘Two hundred dollars te start it!’ were the first 
words I heard; ‘two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, three 
hundred and fifty,’ and so on, until it was finally struck off at six hundred 
and fifty dollars. I glanced around and saw numbers of ‘ lovely women 
and brave men,’ (brave, if we take into consideration the attacks upon their 
purse,) in short, a goodly portion of the wealth and fashion of the town. 
Other articles of great value were next exposed, and struck off, like the 
meanest piece of old furniture, to the highest bidder. On inquiry, | found 
this to be an every-day matter at Mr. Leeds’ rooms, and that the most ex- 
pensive articles of taste and vertu are daily offered for competition to the 
choice company who assembled there. Now I wonder whether any of 
those buyers would have purchased the old soldier’s bed-quilt? Guess not!” 











“* What meat is this?’ said a country farmer the other day, to a legal 
friend who had invited him into a French restaurant in the lower part of the 
city, to take a hasty dinner with him; ‘* what meat is it?” 

**Its beef, I think,” said the lawyer. 

The countryman replied, ‘* I guess not; don’t taste like beef to me ;” and 
he regarded the amphibious-looking dish before him with thoughtful soli- 
citude. At the next mouthful he laid his knife and fork down, and asked 
with eager curiosity, ** An’t this a French eatin’-house 2” 

‘* It is,” answered the lawyer. 

“ Then it is dog !” he exclaimed, removing the last morsel from his mouth 
as a sailor relieves his jaws of a tobacco-quid; ‘ it is dog, and I thought it 
sy t I et dog once at ’Swago, (Oswego) in the last war, and I know what 
it is. 

And although it was an excellent restaurant at which they were dining, 
so great was his prejudice against the French cuisine, that he could not be 
persuaded to taste another morsel. When they were walking home he said 
to his friend : 

“* My neighbor Jones was down to York once, and being very fond o” sas- 
sengers, he went into an eatin’-shop to get some. While he was a-hearin’ 
of ’em fry, hissin’ and sputterin’ away, a man was buyin’ some of ’em raw 
at the counter, and while he was a-tyin’ of ’em up, achap come in with a 
fuz-cap and a dirty drab ‘ sustoot,’ and laid down a little bundle at the fur- 
eend o’ the counter. He looked at the keeper, and see he was a leetle 
busy; so he said, lookin’ shy at him as he went out, says he, ‘ Ta’nt no mat- 
ter about the money now, but that makes eleven,’ p’intin’ toward the bun- 
dle. Jones looked at the bundle, and he says he see the head of a cat 
stickin’ out at the eend, with long smellers onto it as long as his finger! 
He left that shop ’mazin’ quick, and han’t never eat a sassenger sence !” 





A pleasant friend, writing to us from one of the most flourishing and 
beautiful towns in Western New York, in just such a rambling, gossiping 
epistle as ore likes to put in his pocket to read in snatches at a hasty down 
town dinner, records the following :— , 

“* Some years since, a poor devil was convicted in one of our highest 
courts of a heinous offence; one which, in the opinion of the presiding 
judge, should carry with ita severe penalty. The prisoner was according 
ly sentenced to fifteen years of ‘ condign’ at Auburn. The usual opportuni- 
ty being given, the convict, with a puzzled look, rose and said: ‘ Square, 
I hain’t had much ’sperience in sich affairs, so I'll jest ask you one ques- 
tion: if L shouldn’t live the time out, shall I be obleeged to furnish a sub- 
stitute? ’Cause if I shall be, I don’t know a better man than your , 
* Remove the prisoner!’ said the judge; and the last I saw of him he was 
leaving for the * culprits’ seminary,’ with gyves upon his wrist.” 








We don’t know when we have laughed more heartily than at a sight 
which we encountered the other day in Broadway. A portly female of the 
Porcine genus, in a high state of ‘* maternal sol'citude,” was perambulat- 
ing slowly along the street, with three hoops around her expanded person, 
Indeed, she seemed thoroughly secured against any accident in the way of 
explosion. She was indebted doubtless to the hoops by escaping clandes- 
tinely from some “tight fit” of a barrel into which she had forced herself 
in search of provant, and which had collapsed upon her person in the lar- 
cenous act. By-the-by, “‘ speaking of pigs,” we perceive that an enterpris- 
ing Yankee is about revising some of the musty apothegms of the day, and 
verifying their absurdity. He has already made ‘‘a whistle out of a pig’s 
tail,” and hes a very handsome silk purse nearly completed for a new- year’s 
present, which is fabricated mainly from a ‘* sow’s ear !” 





We have heard a good story of a countryman who went into the pit of 
one ot our theatres before the curtain drew up, and seeing nothing there to 
engage his attention, scrambled over into the boxes, and after promenading 
a few minutes in the lobby, entered as he supposed, the place where all the 
fun was to be shown; when lo! to his surprise he tound he had made his 
** exit” into the street. In vain were his remonstrances and entreaties for 
readmission. He had nocheck! The door-keeper, to adopt a legal phrase, 
**couldn’t go behind the check.” 





A waggish Boston correspondent sends us what he calls “‘.4 Stage- 
Coach Discomfiture,” the gist of which we embrace in the following. He 
was in a stage-coach, riding out of New-Bedford with a beautitul young 
lady, whom he had met before in the tewn, and was expatiating to her upon 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, the distant view of the green-blue 
ocean, sprinkled with white gleaming sails, and so forth. 

**It is very beautiful, is it not ”’ asked our enthusiastic friend. 

** Yes,” was the reply ; ‘* New-Bedford zs a pretty place—but ¢/e is miser- 
able cheap there now. 





The letter of a friend in Florida, *‘ written by an open window, lookiag 
out upon orange-trees loaded with blooms and fruit,” was read by us when 
** dramlie Winter, dark and drear,’’ was giving Gotham his first embrace, 
and the wind, like a spiteful grimalkin, was ‘* yowling” in fitful gusts 
around our silent sanctum. ‘‘ This isa great country,” past all denial ! 





Some scandal-monger at Washington has given forth that he heard the 
lady of a United States’ Senator say, in speaking to her physician of a fe- 
male friend of hers, that ‘‘ she was dreadfully afflicted ; she was so lame 
that she could neither /ay nor sit.” The Doctor suggested ‘‘ roosting” as 
being, perhaps, under the circumstances, the best substitute for the wished- 
for repose. 

A very vague remark in our Georgia correspondent’s letter, (‘‘ E. D.,”) 
reminds us of the reply of a negro, who being about to be despatched on an 
errand, was asked if he knew where Saint Paul’s church was. ‘* E’yah! 
yah! yah!” he cachinnated; ‘‘I wish I had as many dollars as I know 
where Saint Paul’s church is!” It wasn’t quite settled how much this 
would give him ! 

** Did you know Doctor Weir ?” asked an inquisitive gentleman in one 
of the Philadelphia cars, of a Northampton county Dutchman. 

** Doctor Veer ?” he replied ; ‘* well den, yaas, I know’d him a little. [ 
seen him once-t. We was on dat shteam-poat vat vash plow’d up mit te 
p’iler bu’stin’ by Pittsburg dere ; and w’en I vash goin’ on de shore by de 
plank, he and de shmoke-pipe vash comin’ down. I never seen him pefore 
nor since !” Knickerbocker for Jan., 1847. 
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** Doing it up brown.”—The Boston Courier has 4 correspondent at 
‘* Hull,” who after this fashion, parodies some of the excessively imagina- 
tive critics of Gotham and Boston: . 

The rapturous and soul thrilling strains of Bob ‘Squash’s magnificent 
trumpeting come over us in a swoon of passionate intuition, Causing our 
celebral susceptivities to circumgyrate in @ glidy sweep round the whole 
compass of musical amazement, like a turkey inatinkitchen. We stand 
thunder-struck ina hightide and whirlpool of astounding harmonies, and 
hear the wild waves of wonder-warbling sound go leaping along shore like 
an infuriated catfish trying to jump overt Cape Cod light house. 

TO THE MAN OF THE WORLD.—AN EPIGRAM. 
If you are wise, just use your friend 
Like a cigar, | say ; 
Suck him as long as youcan draw, 
Then threw the wretch away ! 
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AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
Racing and Trotting Calendar for 18435. 


NEW SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED—PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Persons wishing copies of the above work, may obtain them on ap- 
plication to the office of this paper. 

A remittance of One Dollar (post paid) will ensure a copy being sent to 

any part of the United States or Canada. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Crareston, S.C. Washington Course, S. C. J.C. M., Wednesday, 17th Feb. 
Cuicaeo, Ill. ..... Jockey Club Spriag oy 4th Monday of June. 
Jacxson, Miss. ... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Jan. 
Narcuitocues, La. Jockey Club Meeting, 25th Jan. 

Vicxseunra, Miss.. Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th Feb. 

















SPORTING EPISTLE FROM « D. P.” 
Wasuineton Ciry, Jan. 13th, 1847. 

Dear Sir.—In a conversation with a few friends, some days ago, one of 
them remarked that ‘‘PorTerR ought really to be reviving the spirit of rac- 
ing in the Atlantic States.” Now, I say, if “Porter” can do it, or any one 
else can do it, it ought to be done. I have heard it urged as a serious ob- 
jection that we have had entirely too many race courses on the sea board. 
Perhaps if we had proper regulated ones at Richmond, Washington, Balti- 
more and New York, they would be enough. There is the right sort of ma- 
terial here to sustain a course, well. The presence of so many gentlemen 
in Congress from the racing regions is a most decided advantage. What 
we most need is the right sort of a man to purchase the National Course 
and coalesce the parties which are at hand and entirely available. In the 
neighboring counties of Virginia and Maryland, are to be found many gen- 
tlemen who would not only ‘*come down” handsomely in support of a high- 
ly respectable Club, but who would readily lend a hand at breeding and 
training. A proprietor of tact and enterprise could, at least every alternate 
May, get up an exceedingly attractive meeting, when the Congressional force 
would be available. The Steam Boats and Rail Roads would afford the ea- 
siest and cheapest access desirable for the transportation of horses from the 
North and South. Now can’t you send Mr. Hotmeap on the right sort of 
acustomer? I know you could aid him with advice and suggestions that 
would greatly promote his success. The revival ought to begin here, and 
as early as practicable. The situation of the course is all that nature could 
make it, so elevated and so contiguous to the Cify, and presents one of the 
best tracks to be found in our country. The adjoining farm could be made | 
a first rate breeding establishment, and affords all desirable conveniences 
for training and accommodating large collections of horses. I have been 





astonished that this establishment has not been ‘‘gedbled up”’ long ago. 

I should like to see your columnsa “‘leetle” more racy. At least two 
pages devoted exclusively to reports of races, suggestions of breeders, his- | 
torical details of the events of other days, the comparative claims of Stal- 
lions, hints for the improvement of our racing stock, and weekly specimens 
of the “liberty of the press” concerning all matters pertaining to the Turf 
Other strictly sporting exhibitions, customs and amusements, could be most 
interestingly interspersed for the entertainment of your numerous subscri- 
bers all over the reading world. Two full pages, every week, would not be 
too much nor too often, particularly when you consider your immense num- 
ber of agricultural subscribers who take so much interest in all that pertains 
to the history and achievements of American Stock. 

Asa literary publication]yours has become, by common consent, unap- 
proachable. In that respect it need not be changed to the breadth ofa hair, 
I put one of your late numbers in the hands of a sedate and learned friend 
a few weeks since, and on asking him how he liked it he told me he be- 
lieved he had read every line it contained, advertisements, and all. He said 
it was the most interesting paper he had ever read, and expressed his aston- 
ishment that he had not heard of it before. He has seen races, in Ais day, 
and when I told him that I had received, with the paper, liknesses of Bos- 
ton, Fashion, and other celebrated racers ; he said he must see them too— 
I told him I could not do that, but if he would send you $10 he could get 
the paper for a year and the “‘picters” flung in. As he could afford to sub- 
scribe I was determined not to gratify him any further than by loaning the 
paper. = 

Your Tables of Winners will compare miserably, for the past year, with 
those of ’37—’38 and’39. They will show a sad falling off in American 
Racing for the year 1846. How well they manage things at Charleston. I 
take more pleasure in reading the accounts of the races there than I do of 
all the rest besides, There is so much of the good old fashioned gentility, 
and real nobility, in the manner of doing things there that it doubly at- | 

tracks one to a sport which hasso many inherent qualities to commend it 
to the patronage of the best kind of people. Ido not know any thing that 
would afford me more pleasure than a visit to Charleston during the racing 
week. J should like to see the people of whom I have heard so much and 
so favourably. Kentucky would be the next most desirable point of attrac- | 
tion forme. The high souled Kentuckians are hard to beat and generally | 
have my best wishes—Henry Cuay, always, above and beyond the rest of 
old Adam’s posterity. I should like to see a meeting there—such a one as 

you beheld when the ladies screamed and wept and fainted over the fallen 

fortunes of noble Grey Eigle. But Wagner was my favorite. What a race 

there would have been between him and Boston in their best days! Even 
now, in the season of declining powers, and withdrawn as they are from the 
Turf, a match between them would occasion more betting and excifement 
than was witnessed in any of their respective preceding aod : 

Notes by the Editor.—Arraagements are in progress to revive racing on 
Long Island, and place the Union Course upon the most desirable footing. 
We are not at liberty to say more, justat present, but we venture to pre- 
dict that the Spring Meeting on Long Island will be a grand affair. 

As regards sending Mr. HounMeap a customer for the National Course, 
it was understood when Mr. Hare purchased the Kendall Course at Balti- 
more, that Col. Jonson would take the National, and place it in such 
hauds as would insure its success. This scheme having fallen through, 
would it got be a good plan for Mr. Hare to take it, as he already has the 
Newmarket Course at Petersburg and that at Baltimore. He could so ar- 
range his meetings that they would not conflict, and could offer breeders and 
turfmen greater inducements than if he had but asingle course. We will, 
however, send Mr. Holmead a “wrinkle” in a day or two. 

“ D. P.” wishes to see the “ Spirit of the Times” a ‘‘ leetle more racy.” 
We have no objection ; we will publish with great pleasure any articles of 
the character and style of those he suggests. The ‘* comparative claims of 
stallions,” however, is a subject the discussion of which would not excite 
a vast degree of interest, at this time, when not half of those who formerly 
stood at from $60 to $100, can now pay expenses. There may not beso 
much purely racing matter in the *‘ Spirit of the Times” now as formerly, 
for a very good reason, that will readily suggest itself to “ D. P.” and our 
readers generally—but it contains about as much sporting matter as it ever 

did, and twice as much original. The publisher’s subscription list * tells 
the story” of the estimation in which the editor’s course is held, and as the 








_Ghe Spirit of the Cimes. 


Jan. 16. 





_ course of the paper, its literary character, etc. We shall take infinite care 
to see that there is no falling off in this respect—or, indeed, in any other, 


_ and are greatly obliged to him for his suggestions. 


What he says with regard to the South Carolina Jockey Club we entirely 
concur in. He should attend its meeting in Charleston next month. The 
Kentucky race to which he refers was an exhibition the like of which we 
never expct to see again. Compared with Wagner and Grey Eagle’s second 


race all others. that we ever saw were comparatively tame. 





DEATH OF LADY CLIFDEN. 
INTERESTING LETTER FROM THE HON. JOHN M. BOTTS. 
Ricumonp, Va.. Jam. 7, 1847. 

My dear Sir—I enclose you an account of the races last Fall, at Port 
Tobacco, in Maryland, which it is believed has never been published. The 
result as furnished was obtained from our friend O. P. Hare. As there 
should be a record of all such events, I procured it from him for the ‘* Spi- 
rit of the Times.” 

While writing, I will mention the singular death of my old mare Lady 
Clifden, that attracted so much of the public attention while she was on 
the Turf. 

Brilliant as was her racing career, it was more than counterbalance ed by 
her misfortunes from the time she left the Turf. When she broke down, 
and ceased to be a racer, she was as by the contract, returned to her origi- 
nal owner, Gen. Emory, who for four successive years tried without suc- 
cess to get a colt from her, and it was concluded generally that from some 
defect of her internal organization she would not breed. I then purchased 
her, being of the opinion that her failure was occasioned by her being kept 
too fat, which proved to be correct. She was then nine years old (in 1842); 
in °43, at 10 years old, I sent her to Boston, and she had twins and lost them. 
In °44 she was again sent to Boston, had twins asecond time, and lost them. 
In 1845 she was again sent to Boston, and in ’46, then 13 years old, brought 
her first living colt. He was very large, strong, and promising. On last 
Wednesday morning, or yesterday week, he appeared to be Jaboring (for 
the first time) under violent inflammation of the bowels, from what cause 
is not known, and that night he died. 

On Tuesday last Lady Clifden herself, in fine health and order, and again 
in foal by Boston, was found in the morning with a splinter or jagged stick, 
about the size of a man’s finger, run quite through her neck just above the 
throttle, which was extracted, and regarded by the gentleman at whose 
farm she was, as a flesh wound of no great importance. She seemed to 
suffer no great inconvenience from it, eat well and heartily that night, and 
died before morning; thus literally, it may be said, cutting her own 
throat. 

Thus ends the history of Lady Clifden and her family. Her destiny 
seems to have been fixed by fate, and was certainly not less singular than 
unfortunate. I should have been the better reconciled to her loss if she 
had left one of her progeny behind. 


I am very truly yours, Jno. M. Borrs. 





A TEXAS HUNTING SONG. 
BY **w. H. R.,” A NEW CORRESPONDENT, 
The following Song was written at the plantation of Col. Reusren Brown, in Texas 
on the evening previous to a great hunt. 
Hurrah! hurrah! By the morrow’s morn 
The woods shall ring to the sounding horn, 
With a merry pack, and a rifle true, 
With a shout, and a whoop, and a loud halloo, 
We'll scour the forest, we’ll skim the plain, 
We'll dive through the heart of the tangled cane, 
We'll sweep the depths of the dusky dell, 
We'll startle the swamp with a Wacos’ yell, 
We'll ford the stream—we'll swiim the lake, 
We'll dash the dews trom the rushy brake, 
For stream and plain shall mark the day, 
When passed our merry hunt that way! 
Then drink to-night—each heart be light, 
While life and hope are burning bright ; 
For a hunt shall scatter the morning’s dew, 
That never has rung these old woods through. 


The wild bull naps in his grassy bed, 
And the grim old boar ne’er dreams of dread, 
They may sleep to-night—ere the next Sun’s low 
Their hides shall hang at the saddle bow. 
With scent, and eye, and ear, awake, 
The stag must watch the daylight break, 
The panther bound o’er his flying track 
No pause must know and no speed must lack, 
But Bruin sly! beware thy fate! 
Whom @ainty feasts of masts belate, 
For a death rings out in each far shout, 
That heralds the storm of the coming rout. 
Then drink to-night—each heart be light, &c. 


Then here’s a health to mirth alone! 

Let joy claim all these hours her own ; 

What place have we for care or sorrow, 

Who drink to-night—who hunt to-morrow? 

For once we'll cast the world aside, 

Unrecked its woes—forgot its price; 

For once we'll seize the gems that swim 

O’er life’s switt torrent vanishing, 

And long their hues in memory’s store 

Shall live when these bright hours are o’er, 

To cheer the close of some dark day, 

Whose happier morn has passed away. 
Then drink to-night—each heart be light, 
While life and hope are burn'ng bright, 
For a hunt shall scatter the morning’s dew 
That never has rung these old woods through. 





PORT TOBACCO (Md.) RACES. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 27, 1846.—Jockey Club Purse $250, free for allages, 3 yrs. S6lbs., 4, 

1v0—5, 110—6, 118 —7 and «pwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs.to mares and geldings ; with 

an inside Stake of $100 each, between Col. Wm. R. Jounson, Col. THompson, and 

Mr. Witiiam L. Harton, which was made up at the Baltimore Races, two weeks 
before. Three mile heats. 

Co). W. R. Jonhson’s br. h. (J. M. Botts’s) Protection, by Rolla, out of Rosalie 


BOMGUS, } FOS. 6... coo cans oe sce sew ectes wees sccceeeeséoesececse BY E | 
Col. Thempeon’s g, h. Regicter, by luap. Priam... co ccscccvessasvecccesss | 3 2 
Wm. L. Hatton’s g. h. Wilton Brown, by Imp. Priam...... eoenececoe pa.R. 


Time, 6:30—5:54 -6:00. Won easily. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 28 —Proprietor’s Purse $150, free for all ages, weights as before, 

Two mile heats. 

O. P. Hare’s b. m. Antoinette, by Imp. Priam, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs......... 1 1 
Col. Thompson’s g. h. Belzebub, by John Tyler, dam by Autocrat........ 
Time, 3:54—4:00. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 29 —Purse $50, 10 ent. added, conditions as before, Mile heats. 
O. P. Hare’s g. f. by Boston, out of Andrewetta......... 
Capt. Marryett’s b. b. Black Dan, by Duane........... 

Time, 1:57—1:55—2:00. 
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SELMA (Ala.) RACES. 

Dear Sir.—I expect you will have received a report of the Selma Races 
by the time this reaches you, as a friend of mine promised to send you one, 
but for féar he should have forgotten it, I send you one myself. 


MONDAY, Dec. 21, 1846.—Jockey Club Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yrs. S6lbs., 4, 100 
—5, 110--6, 118—7 and upwards, 1241bs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Mile 
heats. 

Doct. Thog. Brouglaton’s (John P. Brown’s) b. g. Woodville, by Woodpecker, out 
of Sally Melville by Virginian, 4 yrs. . 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccceces 1 2 

B. Smith’s b. g President Polk, by Eclipse, out of Brunette by Sir Hal, 4yrs.... 3 2 

T. B. Goldsby’s ch. h. John Jones, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Mary Jones by Imp. 
ee Pe ee ee rane RS Ee 

Time, 1:59-1:59. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 22.—Jockey Club Purse $200, conditions as before, Two mile heats. 

Thomas B. Golbsby’s ch. h. Rough and Ready, by Shamrock, out of Imp. 


CET TREES RE LEP TET eee ee a 3 
Kirkland Harrisen’s b. h. Jim-a-long, by Boston, out of Eliza Clay by Monsieur 

Tonsom, 4 YB. o occ ccc cecrcceacceccvescersesccccccsesencessesns # BY 
B. Smith’s ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Eloise by Imp Luzborough,3yrs. 1 2 3 
F. Scruggs’ bl.c duster , by West-Wind, dam by Leviathan.3 yrs......... 4 4 4 
Doct. Thos. Broughton’s (John P. Brown’s) ch. h. Riddle, by Imp. Riddles- 

worth, 4 yrs..... dist. 


W. Kirk’s (D. Bush’s) bl. m. Black Maria, by Othello, out of Lady Washington 
Dy” Wasedngtany CS Fae. . oki cece is oud sheen cecincdqs ences wet aae | CE 

Time, 4:02—4:05—4:06, 

Riddle attempted to bolt at the go off, and lost more than a distance by so 





former feels *‘ easy in his boots” we see no reason for “ quarrelling with our 


doing. 





own bread and butter.” We are very glad that “ D. P.” likes the general | 


After the 3d heat the distance judges reported foul riding (Which they said 





occurred as they were coming down the quarter stretch in the 2d mile) against 
Rough and Ready, and the judges ruled him off. Jimalong and the Leviathan 
colt ran a fourth heat, in which Jimalong proved best ; time 4:06. 

By the consent of the judges a meeting of the club was called, and the judges’ 
decision was reversed, and the purse awarded to Rough and Ready. “All 


parties admitted that Rough and Ready was able to have won the purse with- 
out foul riding. 


—e es Dec. 23.—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before, Three mile 
eats. 


Kirkland Harrison’s (John Clark's) b.h Reckless, by Steel, out of Miss Bett by 
BE, CONG CGE Ss onda tine bv} nely an BER be NO WOO MED eo 00000 00 1 I 
T. B. Goldsby’s ch. g. Old Jessie, by Scipio, out of Timowa by Timoleon, 4 yrs 2 dist 

Time, 6:13—6:04. ates 
py ee yy Dec. 24.—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before, Mile heats 
est 3 in 5. dic 
Thos. B. Goldsby’s ch. m. Sally Riddlesworth, by Imp. Riddlesworth, 
dam by Imp. wee neg none nec CRS 00:0). OR 0. o: or eteee: IO: aint a o.0 0006 
Kirkland Harrison’s (John Clark’s) b. h. Reckless, pedigree above. . , 
~—. Thos. Broughton’s (John P. Brown’s) b. g. Woodville, pedigree 
COGTSs - acc cece eee oe esos ree diesesGresecoececooecccecss BL 8 di 
F. Scruggs’ bl. c. Justen, pedigree above........eecceseeeuce, 4 dist. ia 
Time, 1:57 —1:53—1:56—1:58—1:59, 
FRIDAY, Dec. 25.—Purse $25, 5 ent., entrance money added, catch wej ile 
under the saddle. ¥ em, Suomite, 
Doct. J. T. Gee’s b. g. by Marion, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 4 yrs.... . 
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Kirkland Harrison’s ch. m. by Othello, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 4 5 De vccbivtoins ; 
T. B. Goldsby’s gr. g. James Jones, full brother to John Jones, 5 iii wien sarc 3 
J. Fathern’s ch. m., pedigree unknown. ......... ccc ecccc ccc pede n 

B. Smith’s br. f. by Bobadil, dam by Wild Bill, 3 yrs.................. ia dr 


Time not stated. 


= DAY— Second Race.—Sweepstakes for all ages. Three subs. at $25 each, Mile 
eats. 


Doct. Thos. Broughton’s (J. P. Brown’s) ch. h. Riddle, pedigree above... ... 


sox #3 
Kirkland Harrison’s ch. h. John Wesley, by Crazy Bill, dam by Fair Pla ,4yrs.. 2 2 
T. B. Goldsby’s (G. R. Reith’s) ch. f. by Ween, out of lowe by “ae toe, el 

yy CN 6 bh btbene veces ORR Eee eeesee SOE 


‘Time, 1:56—1:56 |" ” 

The Wagner filly looked well before starting, but at the termination of the 
heat she appeared to be as bad off as I ever saw a nag after a heat. 

We had beautiful weather, and the course was in good order, with the excep- 
tion of about 3 hundred yards which had been thrown up to prevent water from 
standing on it. By another year it will be better than it everhas been. Col. 
T. B. Gotpssy has bought the track, and says he will give $1000 in purses next 
year, whether he can make it up by subscription or not. 

A Main of Cocks was made between Dallas and Lowndes Counties for $1000 
aside, and twenty-five dollars on each fight—to be fought at this place on the 
2d Tuesday in March next. They are to show twenty-one cocks on each side 








A BEAR HUNT IN ARKANSAS. 


An Arkansas friend of the editor of the Louisville Journal gives a glow- 
ing description of the pleasures of his lonely life in the backwoods, con- 
cluding his enumeration with the following account of a bear hunt: 

In the catalogue of my enjoyments [ have reserved for the last the great- 
est. Let me remind you that [ am in the State where “the Big Bar of Ar- 
kansaw” flourished, and that I have acquired the right to apply for my citi- 
zenship by haviag slain several of the black denizens of the forest. I have 
known the high excitement at the race course when I had fortunately stak- 
ed ‘my pile” on the winning horse ; I have felt tie deep, absorbing interest 
m games of chance; I have been carried away by the intoxicating influence 
of music and beauty in a ball room; and having run the gauntlet of all these, 
like the man in the play, I had despaired of finding a new sensation,—but 
I had never thentried a bear hunt. Believe me, in comparison to the thril- 
ling interest and almost painful excitement of this noble exercise, this man- 
ly chase, all former pleasures seem ‘‘as tedious as a twice told tale, vexing 
the dull ear of drowsy man.” 

Many Englishmen have pronounced the fox hunt to be the noblest exer- 
cise that a man can enjoy; and [ must confess that few excitements can sur- 
pass it—with the music ot the dogs in full cry, the exhilarating exercise of 
riding at top speed a spirited horse, the halloos of the hunters and the 
merry notes of the horn ; but in the bear hunt we have all this, and in the 
end, instead of the contemptible death of an unresisting little fox, we enjoy 
a noble struggle, in which the combined energies of men and dogs are ne- 
cessary to subdue one of the fiercest and most powerful inhabitants of the 
forest. 

It was on a bright November morning that the usual number of horses tied 
to my neighbor’s fence, and the bustling activity of all around announced 

the preparation for an approaching hunt. Old Sol was shining with the 

more than usual brilliancy of a November sun, the black birds chirped gaily 
as they fluttered acruss the road, the little wren poured forth his joyful notes 
as if the spring were come again, and such was the animation and bright- 
ness of all around, it seemed as if nature had clothed herself in her sweet- 

est smiles to resist the chilly thraldom of coming winter. The pearley dew 

drops that gemmed the grass, threw back the sun’s blithesome rays in a 

thousand sparkling reflections. There was an exhilarating purity, a brac- 
ing elasticity in the frosty morning air which sent the blood coursing more 
rapidly through our veins, with an animation which seemed to impart it- 
self to the horses, impatiently champing the bit as their feet gaily clattered 
over the half frozen ground. Frequently was the loud halloo, and many 
the merry jests, ofteu interrupted by the deep loud bark of some dog, as w: 

rapidly galloped to the hunting ground. 

Scarcely had we emerged from ‘‘the deadening,” which extends some half 
mile back of the plantations, and long beiore the dogs had been sent out to 
commence the huat, we all three, J., Y., and myself, saw at the same mo- 
meut a bear very leisurely watching our approach. In an instant every 

horse was spurred into a run, but J , who was better mounted, and is onc 

of the best riders | ever saw in the wood, instantly shot like anarrow by us, 
and taking a near cut, succeeded in heading the scampering bear, pursued, 
by this time, by the whole ‘*tteam” of dogs, whose long, loud cries made 
the welkin ring with manya merry echo. At length the leader of the dogs 
‘“‘nipped” the old gentleman, and caused him to think the earth too hot ft 

hold him, as he, for refuge, took a tree. Y. and myself were rather behind, 
but, as we rushed our way through the tall cane, never can If rget my sen- 
sation when first we hove in sight. A coon was then thejlargest animal | 
had ever seen “treed,” but this seemed as if a huge black cow had been sud- 
denly gifted with claws, and had ascended a tree to avoid her yelping pur- 
suers below. 

Old Bruin, alarmed by the additional number of men, commenced ‘‘back- 
ing down” the tree, when J. fired, but did so too quickly to take any eflect. 
Then did truly commence the tug of war. The black king of the Southern 
forest was instantly seized by a dozen fine dogs, and never did | witness « 
contest so deadly, so terrible. The dogs bravely attacked bim on ever) 
side, and the infuriated beast dealt at every turn his death blows to bis as- 
sailants. My whole system was wrought up by excitement, every nervy 

seemed gifted with a separate existence, and each hair stood on end like the 
quills of the fretful porcupine. 

Amidst the roaring of the dogs, mingled with an occasional cry of pai: 
the growls of the bear, as he tore upthe ground in his efforts to shake oi 
bis pursuers by his bites, hugs and slaps, Y. fired, but instantly exclaimed, 
“I have missed him, shoot quick or we are ruined.” My gun was vow the 
only one in the party not discharged, but I was laboring too tauch with the 
“bar ager” to find my cap box. Y.kind/y offered to cap my gun, and in 
the excitement of the moment, I foolishly let him have it, but instead o! 
returning it to me, he wheeled and fired, this time wounding the bear, but 
not dangerously. The pain redoubled the indomitable fierceness of the bear, 
who now dealt destruction at every blow; Y. again cried, ‘Reload quick, 
for God’s sake, he’s killing all the dogs.” Whilst they tell to work I thought 
of my rifle barreled belt pistol, and rushing close | fired, striking the bear 
in the **sticking place” as he had one dog in his deadly hug, and another 
locked in his jaws, whilst many a bleeding victim that still clung to bin 
was there to prove his strength and ferocity. His death struggles were aw: 
ful, and after the shot which entered his heart from the pistol, Y. comin. 
up to him with his knife plunged it into him, and after a few death throo- 
his grasp upon the dogs around gradually relaxed, and he died. As I stoo 
gazing upon his bloody black carcass, I could not but regret that I had $0 
foolishly given up my gun, when I wight have had not only the honor ot 
giving the death wound, but also drawing the first blood. But I was con- 
soled by the skin being awarded to me in the “council of war held over 
the dead body, asa proof of my having most largely contributed to his death 
Never was a hero of old so proud of the skin of a captured dragon, the guar- 
dian of some enchanted castle, as I of this first trophy of my success ta syl- 
van sports. My knife and hatchet were withdrawn from ri her — oo. 
they were dyed in the blood of my first bear as [ assisted Im butchering 
him. 














=a ad 





Legal Criticism.—Not long ago, an eminent special pleader was at 
ane Lane Theatre, seeing the play of Macbeth. In the scene where 
Macbeth questions the witches ia their cavern, “ What is’t you do ! they 
answer—** A deed without a name. The phrase struck the sagacious law-~ 
yer, and he immediately remarked to a friend, ‘* A deed without a name 
why ‘tis void.” ’ | 

The Journal of Agriculture says that Poland is perhaps the greatest honeys 
producing country in the world. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


From the Alabama “ Reporter.” 

We notice in the New York “ Spirit of the Times,” an account of the 
annual meeting of the Toronto (Canada West) Curling Club. Do, for 
heaven’s sake, Mr. *‘ Spirit,” relieve the anxiety of several young ladies in 
this neck of woods, and inform them what sort of a club that is. Is it for 
curling hair or pigs’ tails? It for the former, we know of several (young 
gentlemen, not ladies,) that would like to join it for the benefit of their 
sweet hearts. We know of one head of hair in these diggings that all the | 
curling clubs in Christendom, aided by all the curling tongs, and a dozen | 
or two of French barbers thrown in, couldn’t wrinkle into a kink to save | 
their gizzards. Make haste and disclose. 


What is“ Curling,” eh? Why, did you ever play “ bass ball,” or ‘‘ goal,” 
or “ hook-em-snivy,” on the ice? Well, curling is like neither. In curl- | 
ing, sides are chosen; each player has a bat, one end of which is turned up, 
somewhat like a plough-handle, with which to knock a ball on the ice 
without picking it up, as in the game of foot-ball, which curling resembles 
in many respects. We must get some of our Canadian contemporaries to 
give us i/em in relation to the game, which is not played here, more’s the 
pity. 

The Galt House, Louisville, Ky.—This, the best hotel west of the Al- 
leghanies, (not excepting the Monongahela House at Pittsburg, nor the 
Pianters’ at St. Louis,) is again in the hands of our old friend Major THroa- 
MORTON, one of the finest specimens of ‘* The Hunters of Kentucky,” it 
has been our good fortune to shake hands with. Mr. Everett, his former 
partner, retires, we are glad to hear, with a fortune, and we hope the Ma- 
jor will be able to do the same in a few years. The “ Morning Courier,” 
of that city, concluded a very complimentary notice of **‘ The Astor House 
of the West,” in the following terms :— 


Probably no other man is so well qualified to take Mr. Everett’s place as 
Major Throckmorton, or “* Old Throg,’”’ as he is familiarly known in every 
one of the United States. He has had a large experience, and possesses al! 
the requisite qualifications to enable him to fill his situation with profit and 
credit to himself, and to the advantage and comfort ot the travelling public. 
He is most ably supported by Major Pratt and Col. Singleton, two of the 
most decidedly popular, agreeable, and gentlemanly men in the whole 
country, whose equals are not to be found. The Galt House, with such a 
‘“‘ team,” cannot fail to do a progperous business. 








The Bingaman Course.—We take great pleasure in quoting the following 
announcement from the New Orleans papers : 


The first Spring Meeting over the Bingaman Course will commence on Tues- 
day, 23d March, 1847, and will continue six days. 
$3000 will be offered in Purses, the distribution of which will be duly an- 
nounced. Y. N. Oxiver, 
Jas. A. VALENTINE, 


We find in the “ Picayune,” of the 4th inst., the following paragraph in re- 
lation to the new course :— 


The Bingaman Course.—It has already been announced that Col. Oliver has 
prepared a new race course in the immediate vicinity of New Orleans, upon the 
opposite side of the river, and that a meeting would take place in March next. 
To-day we call attention to another announcement touching this meeting by 
which it will be seen that Col. Oliver has associated with him in the proprietor- 
ship and management of the Bingaman Course Mr. Jas. A. Valentine. We hail 
this announcement as the surest guaraptee of the entire success of the whole 
enterprise. Tofound a new course, establish a responsible jockey club, and su- 
perintend the thousand details connected with the erection of stands and stables, 
grading tracks, &c. &c., requires the energies of more than one man, unless he 
gives years to the completion of his task. We have as much faith in Col. Oli- 
ver's ability to encounter all these obstacles triumphantly as in that of any other 
man. He has shown what he can do in such matters, by establishing on a perma- 
nent basis racing in Louisiana ; but we repeat—the task of establishing an en- 
tirely new course within the third of a year, and giving a meeting thereon, is 
too much for any one man, and in associating with himself in this undertaking, 
Mr. Valentine, Col. Oliver has beyond all doubt crowned his project with suc- 
cess. We speak with some freedom on this subject, because we know the 
standing which Mr. Valentine holds among those gentlemen who uphold the 
Turf by their support. They will all join in giving to this new firm their sanction 
and hearty concurrence. We shall see the Sports of the Turf reviving and 
prospering beyond former precedent. At the first meeting of the Bingaman | 
Course the large sum of $3000 will be awarded in purses. They will encourage 
turfmen to pay liberal prices for horses, and attract an additional number of 
stables from the Western States. We will not affect to conceal the pleasure 
we feel in seeing the welfare of a liberal and gentlemanlike pastime |ike racing, 
put beyond the reach of peril by this counection. We shall be grievously dis- 
appointed ifthe Bingaman Course be not managed in a style to give satisfaction 
to gentlemen on the Turf, and at the same time conciliate, in a larger measure 
than heretofore, that popular regard which is the life and soul of racing. 


: Proprietors 





Interesting Ten Pin Match.—The New York Spirit of the Times of 
Dec. 12th, says: 

A great match of ten pins is to cume off soon between New Orleans and 
New York, with five or more gentlemen on each side. The game is to be 
played in the respective cities on the same day—for the best dinner that 
can be served. After this match it is proposed to get up a sweepstake in 
which half the cities in the Union will be represented. The match spoken 
of above will come off as soon as the New Orleans gentlemen can find an 
alley to compare withthe one on which the New York party will undoubted- 
ly roll. There are some people in this city who havea lively remembrance 
of the perfect ease with which ten strikes are tumbled on a certain alley 
in Barclay street. Should not an alley be found in New Orleans, however, 
to match some of those in New York, both parties will be obliged to mea- 
sure the length and breadth of such as can be obtained, in order that the 
match may be as fair as possible. We also learn that five gentlemen of Mo- 
bile are anxious to try their hands at the same game. As matters now stand, 
it bids fair to be a regular triangular duel. N. O. Picayune. 

Just you “‘ measure the length and breadth” of your best New Orleans 
alley, and make play. We are all ready here for any number of “ ten 


strikes!” Set’em up! 

Hawker on Guns and Shvoting.—The American edition of this work 
appears to be as well received at the South and Westas atthe North. The 
New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune” thus notices it :— 


‘“* Hawxker on Shooting.” —The first American edition of this work, 
edited by Wm. T. Porter, Esq., has been received inthis city. It is neatly 
got up and printed by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia, and to the English 
work is added a most interesting account of the hunting and shooting of 


North America, with descriptions of the animals and birds, written and 


compiled by Porter himself. No man inthe country that we wot ot is so 


well calculated as our friend of the ** Spirit” for the task he has undertaken, 
and the result of his labors nas been that he has turned out a work that 


should be in the hands of every man who owns a double-barrelled gun in 
the land. 


sporting world. It may be found at the bookstore of J. B. Steel. 


The Savannah “Republican” speaks of the work in the following 


terms :— 


Hawker on Shooting.—This is awork long desired by Sportsmen, and 


it fills an important blank in most libraries. 


-| bor is of a semicircular form ; at the further reeess of which the city rises gently 


The book is embellished with numerous engravings, it is dedi- 
cated to Col. Wade Hampton, Jr., himself a keen amateur in matters of 
woodcraft, and will increase Mr. Poster’s already enviable reputation in the 


The St. Louis « Reveille” notices the work as follows :— 


Ha WKER on Shooting.—We are indebted to the publishers, Lea & Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia, for a copy of Hawker on Shooting, a splendid and most useful 
work, just issued, upon the sports of the field. ‘The American editor of the 
book is Wm. T. Porter, of the New York Spirit, and this name alone is a guar- 
antee as to the high character of the publication. Porter himself says in his 
notice : 

_“* This is the first work of a purely sportmg character ever published in the 
United States, and the style in which it has been got up is infinitely creditable to 
the Philadelphia press. The editor has preserved everything of value contain- 
ed in the original work, omitting simply those chapters devoted to matters of a 
local character, which could not be regarded as either useful or interesting to 
the American reader. Above two hundred and sixty pages are devoted to The 
Hunting and Shooting of North America, with illustrations of buffalo and deer 
hunting, grouse, woodcock and quail shooting, portraits of the wild turkey, the 
setter, pointer, &c., &c.” 





The new club, to which we alluded last week as in progress of organization, 
is advancing very rapidly, having already above one hundred subscribers. As 
it is scarcely a fortnight since this enterprize was undertaken by the proprietor, 
it is fair to presume that by the first of February it will number at least two 
hundred. 

The list comprises many of the first names of the city, and not one person 
is included who is not known as a companionable man and a gentleman. 

The proprietor can enumerate as many personal friends as any other gentle- 
man in the city, and those friends have every confidence in his possessing all 
the peculiar qualifications and abilities necessary to the success of such an un- 
dertaking, and deem it certain that he will be enabled to establish and control 
a Club House in such a manner as to give perfect satisfaction to its members. 
The Club will meet in the course of next week for the purpose of organizing, 
and circulars will be sent to those members whose names are already inscribed, 
giving them notice of the day and hour of meeting, when it is hoped that there 
will be a full attendance. 





Curling in Canada.—On the 21st instant, the match between the members 
of the Paris Club for the medal, came off in a small lake near the village. As 
previously arranged, the twenty-four players were divided into six tanks as fol- 
lows :— 

G. Macartney, Skip. 


Robertson, Skip. H. Gross, Skip. 


McCree, Craig. Cairns, 
Orr, John Maxwell, Fold, 
P. Anderson, D. Andersen, Paterson. 

rinks 18 rinks 13 rinks 8 

vs. vs. vs, 

Jas. Maxwell, Skip D. McPherson, Skip. Thos. Anderson, Skip. 
Allan, Currie, Arluckle, 
Walker, Tenant, R. Maxwell, 
Conklin, Dewar, Hall, 

rinks 15. rinks 9. rinks 12. 


The three losing rinks now retire, leaving the match to be decided by the 
three victors, when, after drawing lots which two should play off, it fell on G. 
Macartney’s and R. Robertson's rinks, and after an animated game, G. Macart- 
ney’s was declared the victor by 5 shots—score 15 and 10. ‘The last and of 
course most exciting game now to be played between G. Macartney's and Thos. 
Anderson's rink, which, after a hard and keenly contested game of two hours, 
resulted again in the favor of G. Macartney’s by 2 shots—score 13 and 11. 
Thus the first medal ever played for by the Paris Curling Club, is in the safe 
keeping for the present year of G. Macartney—a gentleman from the Emerald 
Isle. ‘The laurels of the day being thus borne off by an Irish gentleman shows 
that although this ancient, manly, and invigorating sport, is, strictly speaking, 
one of Scotland's national and favorite games, it is now becoming a general amuse- 
ment by all classes. 

The day was exceedingly favorable and a number of spectators were on the 
ice, who relished the enthusiasm of the players much. We were present near- 
ly the entire match, and have seldom spent a day with more pleasure—it was 
indeed a spectacle where all wasenjoyment and harmony. The keen appetites 
of both players and strangers were carefully attended to and liberally provided 
for. Brantford Courier. 


Paris, 23d Dec., 1946. 





There is much depth of feeling and truth in the following paragraph, 
which we fiud in an exchange paper, without any indication of the source 
from which it is derived :— 

There is something in a beautiful woman that leaves a deeper impression 
on the mind of sensibility, than either pickled oysters, or even oysters 
stewed according to the most approved method. 





PACING IN NEW ORLEANS. 
A Pacing Race.—A race is tocome off to day on the Metairie Course,’in 
which four fast-pacing horses are engaged, namely : Tippecanoe, Whitney, Jim 
Brannon and Gray Jim. The first two were engaged in the mile race on 
Christmas Day, in which they made the time 2:34, 2:29 and 2:30, and closely 
contested. Whitney is better known in New York as Quaker, and Gray Jim 


as Gray Chief, lately owned by Gen. Dunham. Both are very fast. We are 
sure of having good sport. Picayune. 


Pacing Race.—A two mile heat race came off on Jan. 3d, over the Metairie 
Course, New Orleans, in presence of a large number of spectators, which re- 
sulted as follews ; 


F. G. Chase’s b.. g. Jim Brannon. ...cccccccsces ohana om 


P C. Caswell’s b. g. Whitney. ...... chee sor tebemeese, SS 
M. Paulet’s gr. g. Gray Jim...... 3 dr 
Geo. Effner’s ch. g. Tippecanoe. ... dist. 


:Time, 5:10—:14, 7 
Tip was the favorite at the start. The first mile of the second heat was 
done in 2:24. 





AN INCIDENT AT ALGIERS, 


During the Visit of Commodore Deeator’s Squadron, In 1815. 





[Our attentive correspondent, “ Pequot,” has very kindly furnished us with 
the following sketch of an incident at Algiers, from the pen of an Officer for- 
merly inthe U. S. Navy, (the Hon. Ocpen Horrmay, of this city,) but who 
has since promoted its interests and defended it shonor on the floor of Congress. 
We hardly know whether the acquisition that society has gained in his eloquence 
at the bar, and the private circle in the charm of his delightful social converse, 
is sufficient to reconcile us to the loss to the Navy of so accomplished an Of- 
ficer. ] 


The bay of Algiers is one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. The har- 
from the sea ; and her white walls, flat roofs, and terraces, from the narrowness 
of the streets, seem, from the seaside, joined together until they reach the sur- 
rounding hills—which are crowned with vineyards, and forms altogether a strik- 
ing and picturesque amphitheatre. On the western point of this harbour, a neck 
of land projects into the sea, and on its extremity is built one of the strongest 
castles for the protection of the place. It was from the guns of this castle, that 
in a few months after the period of which [am speaking, the ship commanded 
by Admiral Milne, in the gallant attack of Lord Exmouth, suffered so severely. 
Close in with this fort our boats were obliged to pass on their way from our 
ships to the landing. 

Delightful as was the appearance of all this to the eye, yet from our early 
recoliections of blood and crime connected with the history of the place, we 
beheld it but as a “ whitened sepulchre,’’ and the intimation that we were soon 





editions in London, andtkis isthe first American one. 
** hunting ground ” than the English editions, however ; for we have ap- 
pended to it, ‘* The Hunting and Shooting of North America,” with a de- 
scription of the animals and birds. The American editor is Wm. T. Por- 
ter, Esq., Editor of the ** Spirit of the Times,” and there is no better au- 
thority in these matters, surely. Several very well excuted illustrations are 
embodied in the work—such as, ‘grouse shooting,” ‘* woodcock” and 
** quail shooting,” *‘ buffalo” and ‘** deer hunting,” “* the pointer,” *‘ setter,” 
“< water spaniel,” ‘“‘ Newfoundland dog,” &c. The book begins with the 
subject of guns and everything therewith connected. The description of 
hunts in the West and South-west are written 1u a most racy and sportsman- 


like style ; and, indeed, every subject in the work is treated in a happy and 


attractive manner. ‘ 
Under the head of American Hunting and Shooting, we have the wood- 


cock, quail, snipe, the rice bird, plover, grouse, ducks of all kinds, geese, 
t rkeys, curlew, wildcats, possums, bears, panthers, and all other subjects 
This is announced as the first 
It cannot fail 
We 


©1 which ** Mantons”’ are brought to bear. 
work of a purely sporting character that has yet appeared. 
to remunerate the author and publishers for their labour and care. 


It has passed through nine 
It covers more 


general satisfaction. 
A constant intercourse had been established between the squadron and the 
shore, from the moment when our difficulties with the Dey had been adjusted 


scowl of some stranger Turk with a smile of reckless indifference. 


and the treaty had been signed * word for word as it had been sent on shore.” 
Crowds of officers were daily visiting the town, and among them the midship- 
men of the different ships were always to be seen, dispersed over the place, seek- 
ing with a perfect unconcern, even in sacred and forbidden grounds, for ob- 
jects to gratify their curiosity; receiving the courtesy of those Algerines with 
whom, when they were our’prisoners, they had become acquainted, with as sin- 
cere a good-will as if they had never been enemies, or returning the haughty 


It was my good fortune, in addition to my ordinary visits on leave to the shore, 
to attend the Commodore as one of his aids, in those which he made to the chief 
officers of the government ; and I often had my feelings strongly excited by the 
humble looks and broken-hearted demeanor of the Christian slaves, by whom 
the lemonade and coffee were prepared and handed tous. Although habited in 
the loose petticoat-drawers and slippers of the Turk, they were easily distin- 
guished by their long plaited hair, the absence of mustache and beard, and above 
all, by their dejected mien, from their lazy and overbearing masters. I had taken 











a deep interest in them, 


and hed b 1: . a f 
Among them there was ad become familiar with many of their faces. 


— son of hee Italian, of about five-and-twenty, the melan 
choly expression Of whose handsome features had, upon my first seeing him, 
attracted my attention. There was something in his eye thatspoke of prouder, 
happier days ; and the quiet and almost indignant manner with which he calmly 
received his master’s bidding, indicated that his spirit was not yet quelled with- 
in him, and was strongly contrasted with the readiness with which that bidding 
was obeyed, when it administered to our pleasures. It was evident that from 
some cause his feelings towards us were those of confidence and friendship. It 
might be that he looked upon us as connected with him by our common faith, or 
perhaps he felt grateful to us as the victors, who had humbled those who had 
enslaved him; and, perhaps—and more truly, as I afterwards thought—the hope 
of freedom was dawning on his spirit, and he regarded us as friends upon whom 
he might soon call for aid and protection. But, whatever were his feelings. ours 
had been so strongly interested in his favor, that several of us juniors were at 
some pains to learn his story ; and, through the kindness of Mr. P. of Virginia 
—who had been detained since the capture of his vessel, a parolled prisoner at 
Algiers, until released by our squadron —we were enabled to gratify our curiosi- 
ty. The tale of poor Angelo Salvini has often been told with darker additions, 
but I thought it gloomy enough when I first heard it. 

It was a beautiful night, in the spring-time season, and the breeze that float- 
ed along the coast of Calabria, though rife with a thousand sweets, was not 
more blithe in its gambols over tree and rock, and moon-tipped wave, than two 
young hearts which there swelled with rapture, as a bridal party danced upon the 
strand. An hour afterwards the scene was fearfully changed. There were 
marks of disorder in the adjacent thickets, as if alarge body of men had rushed 
from them towards the shore, and there were traces upon the beach, that could 
hardly be left by the light foot of a dancer— 


«Steps stamped and dashed into the sand, 
The print of many astruggling hand”— 


and a silken scarf, or torn mantle, fluttered on the water’s-edge, or drifted 
before the rising wind, which now moaned around the headlands, as if un- 
willing to fill the lessening sail of the Corsair, that was springing, with her prey, 
before it. 

Poor Angelo! he knew not—and well he did not—what became of his bride. 
But like all exiles, who fondly think, that, can they but see their native land 
again, they may recover all that made it dear, his whole soul seemed bent upon 
seeing his Italian home once more, when, somehow, by the blessing of “ our 
Lady,” all would come right. He was never seen to smile, and there was that 
earnestness of expression in his face—that blending of manly resolution and 
winning gentleness, which had so struck and touched us at once—which, in a 
word, had interested all of us most deeply in his fate. 

The incidents of that cruize were generally so novel and interesting, that the 
story of Angelo Salvini may have been forgotten by other officers, among themes 
of a gaver and more engaging character. But there are reasons why it can 
never be erased from my memory. 

The arrival and vicinity of our squadron had caused an additional rigor in the 
treatment of the prisoners, and, as a precaution against their escaping to any of 
our ships, they were compelled to carry about with them a ball and chain, which 
in our country are only worn by the most desperate felons. Decatur, with that 
generosity which so distinguished him, did not hesitate at his first interview with 
the Dey, strongly to remonstrate against this degrading sight, which he and 
his officers were compelled to witness. The Dey replied, that this severity 
was indispensable, while the Christian ships were in the offing; but that if 
Commodore Decatur would pledge his word as an American, and his honor as 
an officer, that he would not countenance the escape of any of the captives, 
their rigorous treatment should be relaxed, and every indulgence short of liber- 
ty should be accorded them during the stay of the American vessels. The 
pledge was given for the captives’ sake, and strict orders were issued through- 
out the squadron that no prisoner was to be allowed to enter a boat, or under 
any circumstances, to be brought off to the ships 

It was about noon one day, when, after landing a superior officer on the 
mole, from the second cutter, we had shoved off, and letting fall our oars 
were soon under rapid way. We had proceeded the whole lengih of the 
basin, and were just doubling the castle which I have already described, 
giving it only berth enough to avoid the low rocks, that are piled for some 
short distance round its base, and behind whicha person might easily be 
concealed. We were so near as we passed that the musquetoon of the 
Turkish sentinel was perfectly perceptible, as he paced up and down be- 
tween the groups of cannoniers, who were eyeing us through the embra- 
sures of two large pieces of ordnance, that nearly ranged with the point to- 
wards which I was pulling from the shore. My attention was directed to 
them, and the water was a little rough, which perhaps prevented me from 
seeing any object floating near the boat, and [ was not a little surprised 
when I saw the head of a man suddenly dart above the gun-wale, holding 
with his teeth a knife, while his hands grasped eagerly at the blades of the 
oars, as the headway of the boat appeared to be carrying it past him before 
he could make good his hold. Hts hands were on the quarter before my 
order had saved him from more than one blow with the looms of the oars. 
[ seized the struggling swimmer by the shoulder, and with the aid of my 
stout coxswain he was quickly placed beside me in the stern-sheets; but 
what was my horror upon discovering, while the man yet clung to the gun- 
wale, that it was a Christian captive—that it was Angelo Salvini. The 
instant commotion among the people collected on the mole, told me that it 
was impossible to screen himfor a moment. To carry him offto the ship 
in the teeth of the orders [ had received would have been madness. Yet, 
how could I deliver him up to the hellhounds that were even now open- 
ing on their prey! There was a discordant cry from the infuriated crowd 
upon the mole, which, although unintelligible to me, yet its dreadful im- 
port to Angelo could not be mistaken; and in a moment the cannoniers 
hurried along the walls of the fortress, while a dozen caiques shot from be- 
neath its battlements. The eyes of my gallant crew, that but now melted 
with pity, flashed defiance as they beheld this movement around the brist- 
ling cannon. But when they saw boats hurrying in pursuit they curled 
their lips with scorn, and griping their oars with a nerve that made them 
quiver in their row-locks, they glanced at me so imploringly for the cap- 
tive, and so triumphantly for themselves, that pity and pride almost ob- 
tained the mastery over duty in my bosom A single word from my lips 
and the destruction threatened by the Infidels would not have prevented 
my noble fellows from sweeping beyond the reach of the Corsair boatmen. 

A single word, and, if we escaped the fire of the Moorish battery, which, 
from past experience, no one dreaded, the hapless Angelo would have been 
at least in temporary safety beneath the Starsand Stripes But [ knew my 
commander too weli to tamper with an order that had been so imperious 
as that in relation to the captives. His honor as an officer, and his duty 
as a disciplinarian, would alike have insured the surrender of Angelo and 
the punishment of myself; an aggravation of misery to the one, and the 
disgrace attending so gross a breach of orders to the other, would have 
been the certain consequence of my pursuing a different course of conduct 
from what I did. Yet, | shali ever remember it as one of the most painful 
moments of my life, when as the barge of a Turkish officer hauled along- 
side of me I determined to surrender the fugitive. I turned for a moment 
to look, before the act was done, at Angelo—there was a resolved fixed- 
ness in the expression of his face, as he eved the exulting look of those 
who claimed him, that revealed the determined purpose he had formed. 
Freedom had been almost within his grasp, and yet not a murmur, not an 
imploring word escaped his lips—they moved, but I thought it was in 
prayer fo that cross, the bright symbol of his faith, and before which he felt 
the Crescent had often paled. 

But when I gave him up, and they were dragging him somewhat rough- 
ly into their boat, he turned and gave me one parting look, while his eye 
rapidly moved from my button to my face, as if he almost expected to see 
my countenance bear witness to what he deemed the tarnished badge ot 
our service. That look [ never can forget. It wasa mingled look of con- 
temptuous scorn and disappointed confidence. And yet, | could not, and I 
did not blame him. He knew not that J, as well as himself, was the vic- 
tim of my orders. He knew not that the pledge, given by as chivalrous a 
sailor as ever stepped a ship’s deck, was given for the captives’ comfort, 
and must be fulfilled fur our hoaor; but that look and the appealing mur- 
murs of my men almost shook my purpose; and, boy as | was, [ so far for- 
got myselt as almost involuntarily to seize my dirk, and to threaten, in my 


to sail for the ulterior objects of our expedition was received, I believe, with , 


own language, as I leaned over the quarter, my impotent vengeance against 
the officer in case he harmed the Italian. ‘* The malignant aad turbaned 
Turk” only answered with a scowl, as he turned rouad alter gaining a 
buat’s length from me. 

The cenit with which the succession of incidents had occurred ete 
vented me from observing what had become of the knife, wentem, waeien- 
first saw the poor captive in the water, had attracted my ae an 
presumed that, in lifting him on board, it had dropped ee nf 3. 

My feetings had been wrought up to such @ thrilling — agen 9 
that ordering my men to drop the boat astera, 19 meer 8 _ mat 50 ap 
tinct view of the landing, we laid upon our 0afs, wate ~~ ma cae poe 
the shore. A yell of delight told that they had touched ule Slant Min 
their prisoner. There was an exciting movement in t * Sp shee 
and a struggle along the mole. MY boat's crew ea Net of the Ital 
untarily—and the tall bowman swore that Hi Oty joy ataghaus had @ 
red with the blood of at least one Moslem, before a dozen atag a 


“hones i he knew awaited hi is 

Salvini id the horrible fate that he knew awai 
Rien ee om : pe he had stabbed the Turkish officer, andalen 
an nenediene yictim to the vengeance of his men. 








need hardly add that it is got up in first rate style. 
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_The Spirit of the Cimes. 








English Sporting Intelligence. 


t Lord Yarborough, we are happy to hear, keeps on the Brock- 
aoe neon so long associated with the family honors of his loraship’s 


house. 

Lord Granville, the knight of the golden couples, begins by trying his 
*prentice hand with the buck- hounds over the far-famed vale of Aylesbury. 
This probationary proceeding is hardly so inviting just at the present as we 
remember it a few years back; for ‘‘ the Baron” has really made head 
enough to endanger the most “* odorous comparisons.” 

The following horses, the property of Lord Howth, and well known in 
Leicestershire, were sold by Messrs. Tattersall on Monday, November 9 :— 
Albert, by Recovery, out of Crim Con by Sir Hercules.......... 710 Gs. 
Glaucus, by Glaucus out of Jamaica, 4 yrs....cccccsceceseesees 161 
Dahlia, by New Fashion out of sis. to Thump.....esecccsceeees 155 
Jessy, by i hcedeetdaddboshéaneeedeoesebebereseeeesosceccce 125 
The Abbot, by Y. Bic Mevewlaieccccsccccccvecesocccctccccscss 660 
Liverman, by Liverpool, out of Mandane by Sultan............. 50 
Oliver, by Ishmael, out of Gipby, (Wait-a-while’s dam)......... 33 
The Prince, by Tyrant out of Albert’s dam.....cccccccescscceees 32 

Albert, the pick of the basket, goes into Lord Strathmore’s stable, as 
*‘ another yet” to his lordship’s steeple-chase string. 


The following recipe for providing against a ‘* blank” is from The Wex- 
ford Independent. It is evidently intended for something severely sarcas- 
tic, though, no names being mentioned, it may, to those not in the secret, 
read comparatively tame. Still the ‘* glorious confusion” has something 
peeuliarly ‘Irish, and less nice” about the sound of it; and indeed the 
whole scheme has quite a Harry Lorrequer look :— 

“ For Hunting Extraordinary.—One, the new mode of ensuring a hunt 
when you have no covert of your own to draw, first ascertain tie day and 
the covert a neighboring pack of hounds purpose drawing. Then all you 
have to do is to take up a position on some point of the line which foxes 
usually run from the covert drawn by the other pack. Presently you will 
hear them find, and then watch the opportunity of bringing your hounds 
on their hunted fox—you will then have the gratification of creating a glo- 
rious confusion, and marring the sport ot other sportsmen.” 

In England, however, we do it on a much more artful plan. When the 
other pack are not coming near, pick out a safe and sure cover of theirs any 
where handy to your own outskirts, and make a meet of some double-hedge- 
row, turnpike-gate, or young plantation that you have an undisputed right 
to. Throw in four or five couple of useful ones, ready to hunt anything, 
from a gale of wind to a shepherd’s dog, and “‘ view holloa” ’em,out again al- 
most before they are in. According to the field it is ** very quick find,” 
and with a long cast, and a deetle capping to it, you make him out into the 
other people’s stronghold ; and, once there, of course you are landed. We 
have seen this done; but, like our Wexford friend, we have too keen asense 
of the independent about us to mention names. 

New South Wales Horses.—The East India Company have had for 
some time an establishment near to Sydney, for the purchase of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and other horses, for service in the presidencies; and at a recent 
race dinner, Captain Apperley, son of the celebrated ‘* Nimrod,” the officer 
entrusted with their selection, paid a high compliment to their breeding, 
as well as to the settlers with whom he had dealt. He stated the amount 
which he had laid out in horses in the colony was £40,000. The average 
price of the animals selected may be taken at less than £20; and for that 
price good well-bred upstanding horses were obtainable. As we like to 
hear ot a colony advancing in horseflesh, it would be to be regretted that 
the establishment of the hon. Company were to be abrogated, as, under the 
encouragement of such ‘* ason of Nimrod” as Captain Apperley, breeding 
would be sure to be kept up. 


The Paris steeple-chase is to be continued. The last, certainly, created 
far more interest among the natives than all their grand attempts at flat- 
racing. ‘The directing hand, however, may be wanting this season ; though, 
with the way once cleared, it ought to be easy to follow. We shall see 
what we shall see; and if Monsieur can only persuade a real English lord 
to swish at his raspers, the attraction of such a star must, of itself, tend far 
again to secure a crowded audience. 


Golden Eagles.—A very beautiful golden eagle, of large size and splen- 
did plumage, was shot lately with bail, seventy yards distant, from a double 
gun, by Mr. Macpherson, gamekeeper, on the shootings of Sir H. Meux, 
Bart., at Dundriggan. The eagle measured three feet in length, and the ex 
tended wings seven feet six inches. The talons, when stretched to their 
extent, could take in a grasp larger than the space of a man’s hand. This 
bird is the fourth of his species within a circuit of thirty miles taken this 
year. 

Charles Holmes, so well known and respected on the Oxford road, has at 
length left his seat on the ‘* Blenheim,” and retired into private lile, after 
being thirty years at work on it. He is one of the last and best patterns of 
a good coachman; courteous and quiet in the performance of his duty with- 
out a particle of that swagger and slang which has too often distinguished 
his tellows *‘ out and in” to the university. 


State of the Odds. 

Though the closing settling of the season was anything but satisfactory, 
the winter hascommenced with avery animated appearance; far better 
than we could hope to expect from the experience of the last few years. It 
looks, in fact, at present, from the long catalogue we are enabled to sub- 
join, like a rare race tor the round betters, a character that the two-year old 
running of itself would goa great way to support. There are plenty of 
‘* likely” irnproving young ones out, but—perhaps with just one exception 
—nothing over formidaSle or fond. Even with the best of them we can 
craw lines on lines, each under each, within a head or so of one another. 
Everything in work, then, ought to have a price and a friend—a consumma- 
tion for which the professionals certainly do their best by behaving very 
liberally to outside fanciers. ‘‘ We'll lay you seven to oe agen Tromp, 
and sixty or seventy to one agen Eryx; sixteen to one sbout Planet, and 
fifty to one if it is Mathematician.” If our friends are any Mathematicians, 
they will prove from this that fashion, as usual, is to be paid for, though 
less dazzling bargains are to be had at a more reasonable figure. In proper 
market phrase, superior goods are still looking up, and sought for with 
some avidity. The averages on Van Tromp, Epirote, Planet, Glentilt, and 
Lunedale, are our ergo for this, while the sister to Cobweb Colt—** name ! 
name!” as they say in the House—alone threatens an uncertainty of posi- 
tion. Inthe next division the Marpessa Colt, Allertonian, Conyngham, 
Tantivy, and Brother to Joinville, are most prominently in favor; and for 
a third sifting, Christopher, Will-o’-the-Wisp, and West India Planter, are 
booked in long sounding sums to win on, and short onesto pay on. The 
Planter, especially, by these presents wins a great stake at great odds. For 
the et cetera we can only say, in the words of our old friend, that ** you 
pays your money and takes your choice.” 

The Oaks betting is a hundred te ten against Slander, and the Chester 
Cup something considerable about naming the winner in fact before he is 
named for the race—we can offer no comment on either. 


Tue Dersy, 1847. Nov. 9. Nov. 16, Nov. 23. Nor. 26. 
Van Tromp sees eesreeeees 7—1 ee 7—l1 ee 15 —2 
Epirote ..ccecccccsceeeee L4—1.. 14—1.. L—l 
PRs Gish ode bdeesas is —1 ee 18 — 1 *e 18 —1 
Sister to Cobweb Colt.... 25 —1.. 28—1.. 28—1.. 28 —l 
Glgats c05s ceksindicess 33 — 1 ee 30 — 1 ee 30 — 1 ** 30 — 1 
Lunedale. ccccesccccccese SOM 1 «oe SO—1.~.. B—--1.. B3O—1 
Old Pelt asecnc csoeneess 40 — 1 ee 33 — 1 ** 33 —1 
Allertonian...cccccccsscee SO 1 .. B—1.. B—1 .. B—1 
Marpessa Colt...csesscee 30 —1.. 45—1.. 40—1 
TRE eecbcssicccucrkad tO om 4f 40—1.. 40—1 
Cemyeemem cocccccccocee 40— 1 1c Dew ine @O—1.. O—!1 
Johnny Armstrong......e. 90—1.. 40—1.. 40—1 
Brother to Joinville...... 40—1 .. 40—1 
Projectile ...ccccccossess 45 — 1 1000 — 20 
Will-o’-the-Wisp......... 1000 — 20 
Red SO eld cts ote tence 45 — 1 ee 50 —1 -- 25900 — 50 
Christopher ...eeesseee.. 5SO—1 .. 50 —1 ..3600 — 60 
The LAetOtees ccccectcese C=]... $6—1.. 0—1 
Cosemelt ccc ccccccseccscss 50 — } 
Premie? ccccccecccccceces SO a=} 
Mathematician eeer,eeveeeve 90 — I ee 50 — 1 
The Reiver.....ccceseses 4U—1 .. 66 1 
Wanota ..cecccccceeceees 4U—1 io—1 
West India Planter....... 66—1 1000 — 15 
War Eagle...seeeseeveees 60 — 1 1000 — 10 


Wild Boy. ..ecessececeess 
John Day’s ROR aeee sewn es 
Lord Exeter’s lot........ 


1000 — 10.. 1000 — 10 
li—2.. 6—1 


40 —1 














Compte DOrsay’s Equestrian Statue of the Emperor Napoleon. 
_ The Prince Demidoff having presented to the town of Ajaccio a statuette 
' * Napoleon by Compte d’Orsay. it has been placed in the Grande Salle of 
, ; Hotel de Ville, and we give for the benefit of our readers the following 
unt of the ceremony, taken from the Journal de la Curse of the 14th 
otember :— 
he equestrian statuette of the Emperor by the Compte d’Orsay, pre- 










and, as it were, render himself present by this magnificent gift, which de- 
mands all our gratitude, and which keeps alive his memory among us by the 
side of the grand souvenirs of an immortal generation. 


composition, which, if enlarged, would make anoble monument. The Em- 


and, 

‘* The inauguration of the statuette of Compte d’Orsay has been quite a 

féte for the town of Ajaccio. Ever since it has been exhibited, the Hotel de 
.Ville has been crowded ; and though with regret we say it, this statuette is 
the first monument which consecrates the memory of the Emperor in his 
native town. Well may be imagined, therefore, the lively emotions excit- 
ed by such an event among the eoncitoyens of Napoleon, and the extent of 
the gratitude which is added, to that which they before professed for the 
Prince Demidoff. 
** Two autograph letters, one from the Prince, the other from Compte 
d’Orsay, have been framed and placed over the statuette of Napoleon. The 
work of the artist and the gift of the Prince are still further elevated by 
their noble language. In reading them, we see from what sources the in- 
spiration of the former has been drawn, and from what generous sentiments 
the latter has borrowed his warm admiration, and what he calls, his worship 
for the Emperor.” London Court Journal. 





Sporting v. Butchering. 


For ourselves, we confess to an organ of destructiveness not of the mini- 
mum degree. We never pass a pool, and hear the sullen plunge of the 
salmon, without a bitter imprecation upon our evil destiny, if we chance to 
have forgotten our rod ; and a covey rising around us, when unarmed is a 
plea for suicide. Give usrod or gun. Let us rise and strike some three or 
four fresh-run fish, at intervals of half an hour; let us play, land, and de- 
posit them on the bank, in all the glory of their glittering scales, and it is 
a hundred to one if we shall be tempted to try another cast, although the 
cruives are open, the water in rarest trim, and several hours must elapse ere 
the advent of the cock-a-leekie. In like manner, we prefer a moor where 
the game is sparse and wild, to one from which the birds are rising at eve- 
ry twenty yards; nor care we ever to slaughter more than may suffice for 
our wants and those of our immediate friends. And why should we? There 
is something not only despieable, but, in our opinion, absolutely brutal, in 
the accounts which we sometimes read of wholesale massacres committed 
on the moors, in sheer wanton lust for blood. Fancy a great hulking Sax- 
on, attended by som2 half-dozen game-keepers, with a large retinue of gil- 
lies, sallying forth at early morning upon ground where the grouse are lying | 
as thick and tame as chickens in a poultry yard—loosing four or five dogs at 
a time, each of which has found his bird or his covey before he has been 
freed for two minutes from the couples—marching up in succession to each 
stationary quadruped—kicking up the unfortunate pouts, scarce half grown, 
from the heather before his feet—banging right and left into the middle of 
them, and—for the butcher shoots we!l—bringing down one, and sometimes 
two, at each discharge. The red-whiskered keeper behind him, who nar- 
rowly escaped transportation, a few years ago, for a bloody and ferocious as- 
sault, hands him another gun, ready loaded ; and so on he goes, for hour 
after hour, depopulating God’s creatures, of every species, without mercy, 
until his shoulder is blue with the recoil, and his brow black as Cain’s, with 
the stain of the powder left, as he wipes away the sweat with his stiff and 
discoloured hand. At evening the pyramid is counted, and lo, there are a 
hundred brace! Is this sporting, or is it murder? Not the first certainly, 
unless the term canbe appropriately applied to the hideous work of the 
shambles. Indeed, between knocking down stots or grouse in this whole- 
sale manner, wecan see very little distinction; except that, in one case, 
there is more exertion of the muscles, and in the other a Clearer atmos- 
phere, to nerve the operator to his task. Murder isa strong term, so we 
shall not venture to apply it ; but cruelty isa word which we may use with- 
out compunction ; and, from that charge, at least it is impossible for the 
glutton of the moor to go free. Blackwood. 





Scraps from the N.Y. « Judy.’’ 
Wonderful.—They say that Stammers, the Stammers of the Richmond 
Theatre, is very quick at study. We understand that he studied the char- 
acter of Richard the Third in twelve hours and made nothing of it. 
What is to be done.—They say the gas supplied by the New York Com- 
pany is so weak, that it becomes quite faint before it reaches the lower 
end of the city. 
Rather Pointed.—An American lady the other day was rather boast- 
fully enumerating the different languages she could speak; a young lady 
present, very shrewdly asked her if she spoke English. 
No News.—It is stated in the Sunday Mercury, that the Star Police 
have abandoned the use of the signals by knocking on the pavement, and 
now carry asilver whistle, with which they shrilly announce their pre- 
sence. We have long had occasion to know that when an officer was very 
much need, one hadto whistle for him. 

Great Treat for Dark Nights, 

NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
All the Cellar Doors from one end of the city to the other. 

Good Policy.—We understand the several Insurance Companies of the 
city are about to present the Vew York Gas Company with a Sitver 
MeDAL, in grateful acknowledgment of their consideration in supplying 
the city with gas which will not burn ! 
Annuals.—Burgess, Stringer & Co., corner of Ann street and Broadway, 
have for sale the following splendid Annuals. This list has been publish- 
ed without the names of the authors. We have endeavored to supply the 
deficiency, whether correctly or not, we must leave the public to deter- 
mine. 
The Ewergreen.—By the Private Gentleman of the Courier. 
The , Fountain.—By the Park, with illustrations by the Common 
Council. 
Forget me not.—By C. Kean, dedicated to Edmund Simpson, Esq. 
Long fellow’s Poems.—By Peter Richings, formerly the Longfellow of the 
Park. 
Friendship’s Offering.—By James K. Polk, with a likeness of Col. Ben- 
tonas Lieutenant-General. 





THE DOWN EASTER’S DREAM. 


**1 dreamp,” said Mack, with the air of a man who is conscious of the 
importance of certain mysteries into which he is about to admit his hearers, 
**] dreamp I was A WHALE!” 

** A whale!” burst from every lip. 

** Yes, a WHALE,” said Mack, bringing his fist down upon the scuttle 
with an emphasizing thump; ‘‘a sperm whale! I was cruisin’ all around 
in search of fodder, not thinkin’ o’ no kinder harm, when what should I see 
but a barque right ahead. ‘ Well,’ says I to myself, ‘ old feller, you’d bet- 
ter be makin’ tracks ; and, with that, blowed up all the salt water I had in 
me, and turned flukes, I hadn’t been down very long when I began to 
smother ; so I had to come upand blow agin. JustasI riz to the top o’ the 
water, what should I hear but old Tabor, singin’ out with all his might,— 
* Thar she blows! right ahead!” Sure enough, I felt myself a blowin’ away, 
and uot a stare could I move till I blowed all the water out’n my sides. While 
I was blowin’ away like a steam-engine, the boat fetched hard up agin me, 
and before | knowed what he was about, Tabor had stuck an iron chock into 
my gizzard. ‘Stern all! says somebody, and the boat flew away from me 
in the winkin’ of an eye. Well, I began to pitch and blow, and wriggle 
like mad. Bym’by I felt myself a givin’ out, soI hollers, * I’m catched ! 
I'll give in! but twarn’t no sort 0’ use. The boat comes up agin, and the 
second mate he began to stick a lance right through my head. It was all 
up with me. I spouted blood in less than notime. At last I kicked the 
bucket, and thar’ I lay on my back, and the boat towin’ me alongside the 
barque. Arter awhile they hauled up, and lashed me to the night-heads by 
the flukes, and to save my life I couldn’t move. But I hadn’t felt no kind 
o’ pain, till they got to cuttin’ mein. Then, by gosh! how they did rip 
the hide off’n me, and how the sharks did pick at me, and how they minced 
me allup! I knowed it warn’t no use to holler, so I jest kept as quiet as 
[ could, till they got me in the tub all minced up. I couldn’t keep in no 
longer, when I seed Tabor with a great long fork, stickin’ it in me as hard 
as he could drive. I tell you what itis, that ’ere fork looked mighty ugly. 
‘ Tabor,’ says I, ‘ don’t stick that ere fork in me ;’ but he wouldn’t mind me 
more ’an if I had no feelin’sno how. Well, the next place I found myself 
was right iu the try-pots, reastin’, and boilin’, and fryin’ like fury. You 
never seed such a steam asI sent up. I jumped, and tore, and pushed, and 
turned, to get out, but tharI was. My eyes! how the fat worked out’n me 





—how it fizzed in the pots! And every time I popped up I seed Tom, and 


sented by the Prince Demidoff to the town of Ajaccio, has just been placed 
in the Grande Salle of the Hotel de Ville. It completes the small Napole- 
on museum which we owe to the munificence of Cardinal Fesch, and which 
excites the admiration of all foreigners. In this gallery of family portraits, 
the Prince Demidoff, allied to the Buonapartes, wished to take his place, | 


** The statuette of Compte d’Orsay is a chef-d’auvre of miniature sculp- | 
ture. Much has already been said on the merit of this most remarkable | der was riz. So hollers to somebody to pull me out, thinkin’ the minute [4 


Bully, and Charlie, and Bill, and a half dozen more, sittin’ on the windlass 
laughin’ at me fit to kill. Onc’t I cotched fire, and blazed chock up to the 
topsail-yards. The cooper and Tabor kept stirrin’ me up with their bloody 
forks and spads, and now and agin the capting he comes along and gives 
me a poke, and says, * That ’ere oil won't do ; stir it up ; he ain’t brown 
yit.’ Well, such a stirrin’ up and broilin’ as 1 got bangs all creation. But 
that warn’t the wust on’t. As soon as pieces o’ me was well done, they 
sticks a fork in ’em, and pokes ’em right into the fire. My gosh! how { 
fried thar! At last I got red hot; I couldn’t stand it no longer. My dan- 


eee 


get out I’d give all hands the darndest kind of a lickin’. But I’m blowed 


peror, strikingly like, is placed in one of those grand attitudes which suit jf they’d help me, dod burnthe bit. The fust thing I knowed arter that 
the unalterable majesty of genius. By a happy contrast, the horse, firmly | was somebody jerkin’ me by the ha’r, and all at onc’t I was h t 
held in, stands with the haunches well beneath him, the nostrils expand- I didn’t know no more whar I was than if I was nobody at all. 
ed, and the head upraised, full ofspirit and fire. It is as though all thear- | 
dour of the hero had passed into the courser which he governs, while for | conclusion it’s a solemn warnin’ aginst the catchin’ of whales, Whales 
himself he retains only the calm and serenity of profound thought; every | has feelin’s as well as anybody. They don’t like to be stuck in the giz- 
we of this admirable group is treated with the high art of an inspired | zards, and hauled alongside, and cut in, and tryed out in them ’ere boil. 


alf awake ; but 


** Now here I am, and I’ll give you my opinion about it. I’ve come to the 


ers no more than Ido; and if I live to get away from this bloody old blub- 
ber hunter, you won’t see me in no sich un-Christian business while my 
name’sBarny M‘F ; not this child, you won’t.” 

Browne’s Etchings of a Whaling Cruise. 








ANECDOTE OF ACHILLE MURAT-. 


[The following curious anecdote made its first appearance in an English 
form, in this country, inthe columns of the New York Mirror. It was 
translated from the Courier des Etats-Unis. Murat, Jr., is a gentleman 
well known in this community.] 

We may mentionthe name ef a prince as having been, for a time at least, 
connected with the New Orleans bar. M. Achille Murat, son of the ex- 
king of Naples, made his debut as an advocate there, and showed himself 
a remarkable man, if not an orator. With a singularity, however, which 
belongs to his character, he never appeared a the bara second time, and has 
since quitted the gown and the country. We may, however, mention an 
anecdote of his stay here, which rests on the authority of his mother, the 
Princess of Lipona. 

While Italy wasa province of the empire, a mutiny broke out in the gar- 
rison of Leghorn, of so serious a character as to excite in a high degree 
Napoleon’s indignation. He was no friend of insubordination, and resolved 
to crush it in its bud, and make a terrible example of the culprits. Joachim 
Murat was charged with this painful duty, and set off for Leghorn without 
delay. When he arrived there, the insurrection had spent itself, and shame 
and remorse succeeded a temporary forgetfulness. However, the Emper- 
or’s orders were strict, and punishment must be inflicted. Murat therefore 
called the soldiers together, and, after reproaching them bitterly for their 
offence, required that the ringleaders of the mutiny should be given up, 
otherwise ten men out of every battalion would be drawn by lot, and shot. 
The soldiers hung their heads, and professed themselves ready to submit to 
any punishment their Emperor might inflict upon them, but begged the 
general not to force them to turn informers against their comrades. Murat 
would not yield, and the ten men, whose names were drawn, were about 
to be carried off, when three soldiers stepped to the front, and avowed them- 
selves the instigators of the revolt. There was so much shame and contri- 
tion expressed by the vieuxr moustaches, that Murat was deeply moved. 
He stood silenta while, then ordered the three criminals to be taken to 
prison, to be shot the next morning. 

That same night, when every thing was quiet, except the measured step 
of the patrol, and the cry of sentinels on the walls, Murat was seated in 
his apartment, while before him stood three grizzled veterans, cap in hand, 
weeping like children. It was not death that the heroes of Arcole and 
Marengo feared—it was to be disgraced, to die the death of traitors ; they 
wept, not for their fate, but for their crime! 

“Listen!” said Murat. ‘I believe you are really sorry for what you 
have done, and I want to save your lives. To-morrow, at daybreak, you 
will be led out to execution, outside the city. I will take care there shall 
be no spectators. The platoon will fire on you with blank cartridges, and 
you must fall down, and remain motionless, till they march off the ground. 
A trusty man will be ready to put you into a close carriage; a vessel 
sails to-morrow for America, on board of which yoa will embark. Here 
is a purse of gold for each of you. Will you promise to behave your- 
selves ?” 

Every thing happened as he had arranged it; and Napoleon thanked 
Murat for having taken the lives of only three of his soldiers. The circum- 
stances remained a secret till 1830, when Prince Achille Murat, walking 
one day in the suburbs of New Orleans, was caught in a shower. He 
sought shelter in the nearest house, a amall and plain one ; a man and wife, 
with their children, were the only inhabitants. The man had an austere, 
yet good-natured face, and that stiffish walk which an old soldier can never 
get rid of. The prince remarked that his host eyed him fixedly, and seem- 
ed strangely agitated. The prince, on the other hand, sitting by the hum- 
ble hearth, cast his eyes round the room with the idle curiosity of a man 
who has nothingto do. He rose, for he saw on the walls some coarse en- 
gravings of Napoleon’s generals and battles. Above them were placed, 
under a laurel crown, two portraitsof Murat, as general, and as king. 

‘* Have you ever served France ?” asked the prince. 

** Yes, sir,” answered his host, not without embarrassment. 

‘© Where ? and under whom ?” 

‘© In Italy, under General Murat.” 

The son of the soldier-king held out his hand to his father’s old comrade. 
‘* Your name, my brave fellow *” 

‘* Claude Gerard; might I ask, sir, a 

*“* Tam Achille Murat.” 

‘‘Tt is true, then, and my eyes did notdeceiveme! You are the son of 
my general, of my king, of my saviour! If Iam now alive, if I have a 
wife and children, I owe it to him, and to him alone;” and thereupon the 
old soldier told the story we have sketched down, often interrupting it with 
blessings and exclamations of gratitude. 

The prince, whose singular character, and aversion to society, led him 
to avoid the city, and wander about in the country, never, while he remain- 
ed in America, found any roof more welcome, and visited none oftener, 
than that which covered the poor and humble abode of his father’s old com- 
panion in arms. 








The New Year in the Far West. 

Far removed from all the pleasurable associations of this period, we, too, 
hail the New Year, but not with the old feeling. We wish each other a 
‘happy new year,” as usual, but there is a touch of saduess in our greeting. 
Our new homes have not yet the warmth of the old; there is a chill hang- 


‘ing about them still, especially at these seasons when we recall the warm 


grasp of early friends. The young only are thoroughly gay here. They 
dwell not on the past; they trouble not their heads about the future. They 
have an ever-willing fount of happiness within; while we, their elders, are 
compelled to dig deep, and sometimes even then strike no vein. Tothem, 
sportsin the wilds isas good assport anywhere else. They skate, they 
slide, they run races ; they take the hill-side with their rough, home-made 
sleds, and they ask nothing better. This forthe younger scions. Those a 
step more advanced, get up shooting matches, or dancing matches; pleas- 
ure on a more dignified scale. We will not describe that vile form of the 
shooting match, wherein a poor turkey is tied to a post, to be mangled in 
cold blood by the boobies of the neighborhood ; those who never fired a shot 
in their lives taking the lead ; as when a number of lawyers are to speak on 
the same side, those who are not expected to hit at all are placed first. This 
is a cruel, unmanly, un-western sport, aud should be scorned by the forest- 
er. He has been driven to it by the unnatural lack of all decent and prop- 
er amusement. The true shooting match, when conducted on the large 
scale affords famous sport. To parties, matched and balanced as nearly 
as may be, in skill and numbers, and each commanded by a leader chosen 
on account of his general qualifications, social as well as sporting, set out at 
break of day, in different directions; it makes but little difference which 
way, since game is plenty at all points. A time and place of rendezvous are 
appointed, and certain kinds of game prescribed as within the rules ; and 
each party, collectively or severally; as circumstances may require, makes 
as wide a search as time will allew, and brings down as many deer, part- 
ridges, quails, &c., as possible ; horses being in attendance to bear home 
the fortune of the day. Atthe place appointed the whole Is examined, 
counted and judged, according to the rules and rates agreed on, and umpires 
then award the palm of victory. ‘To the victors belong the spoils fo 
course ; so the vanquished furnish the evening’s entertainment, — at 
the game is common property. This makes no contemptible a —— 
day for the young men; and choice game is not despised as the su — 
part of the supper which succeeds or rather divides what bo ese a 
while ago—a dancing match. This, we should think, must 9h labo- 
rious even than the shooting match ; at least it 1s more like steady, serious, 
unremitting work. Two in the afternoon is not too soun to begin, nor six 
in the morning too late to finish. Now if this be not a trial of strength, 
what is? It proves so; for only the most resolute hold out through the 
whole time. Even they would doubtless flag were it not for the supper at 
which we have hinted at above, of which (to their honor be it spoken) our 
rustic damsels are not too affected to be willing to partake with good will 
and without mincing They dance “the old year out and the new year in, 
sometimes; but usually the ball closes the sports of the New Year's day, 
and you may see them as the sua 13 rising on the second day of the year, 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 














sleigh load after sleigh load, going home as merry as larks, under the care 


of their stout beaux, not half so tired asa city belle is after walking through Pigtail ae sD genie 6 gor put int ma fe course, ene 


a cotillion. Western Clea rings. 





KRETTEL. 

It was the year 1832, t ‘i the ck ‘ net No 

1532, towards the close of November, a li ing! 
ers a we ~— one’ by the wind, and leauah Gench onk is 
of a little roadside inn situted between H 
pri ag eds ony ornberg and Rottweil, on the frontiers 

Two travellers, driven by the bad weather to the shel i 

rf 5} t f this h - 

telry, were forgetting their hunger and weariness in safle wa a 
repast of smoked beef. Tr he hissing and roaring of a large stove contrasted 
— o > travellers ears with the loud moaning of the north wind 
oa , and disposed them still more to the enjoyment of the good things 

The innkeeper and his wife had, 
den, whom they had brought up 
name, was a host in herself: hou 
kitchen, valet-de-chambre to the 


for their only domestic, a young girl of Ba- 
from childhood. Krettel, for such was her 
a maid —— mistress, cook in the 
Stray visitants in the one best room, and 
—_ in the stable—the hardy, active, and good-humoured German girl 
fulfilled all the duties usually shared by a large establishment of servants, 
Ten o'clock struck, and the travellers, having finished their supper, drew 
nearer to the group which had collected round the stove—Father Hoffkirch the 


minister, their host, and some neighbours 
who had entered by chance. 
conversation turned on the P : ih 


a hey i ae 5 _—— and murderous events of which the neigh-| Jury.” Itis very probable that this very remarkable discovery will, after 


’ scene, and each one had his own story to tell, sur- 
passing the rest in horror. Father Hoffkirch was among the fesenant in terri- 
ye 4 audience by the recital of different adventures, all more or less tragi- 
chef Bad het — — finished a horrible story of robbers—quite a 
pr cage ch head 4 ae = the legend was little more than a gun- 
Son Gains te or: i was a tradition, unfortunately ; but an ancient gib- 

» which still remained on the identical spot, gave to the narration an air of 
gloomy verity, which no one dared to question. This place was, in truth, made 
‘ormidable throughout the province as being, it was said, the rendezvous of a 
troop of banditti, who held there every night their mysterious meetings. All 
the guests were still under the influence of the terror which the story of Father 
Hoff kirch had caused, when one of the travellers before-mentioned offered to 
bet two ducats that no one dared to set off at that moment to the fatal spot, and 
trace with charcoal a cross on the gibbet. The very idea of sucha proposition 
increased the fearof the company. A long silence was their only reply. Sud- 

€enly the young Krettel, who was quietly spinning in a corner, rose up and ac- 
cepted the bet, asking her master’s consent at the same time. He and 
his good wife at first refused, alleging the loneliness of the place, in case 
as but the fearless damsel persisted, and was at last suffered to de- 
rt. 

Krettel only requested that the inn-door should be left open until herreturn ; 
and taking a piece of charcoal, to prove on the morrow that she really had vis- 
ited the spot, she rapidly walked towards the giobet. When close beside it, 
she started, fancying she heard a noise ; however, after a moment of hesitation, 
she stepped forward, ready to take to flight at the least danger. The noise 
was renewed. Krettel listened intently, and the sound of a horse’s feet struck 
upon her ear. Her terror prevented her at first from seeing how near it was 
to her ; but the next moment she perceived that the object of her fear was fas- 
tened to the gibbet itself. She took courage, darted forward, and traced the 
eross. At the same instant the report of a pistol showed her that she had been 
noticed. Bya movement swift as thought she unloosed the horse, leapt on the 
eaddle, and fled like lightning. She was pursued ; but, redoubling her speed, 
she reached the inn-yard, called out to them to close the gate, and fainted away. 
When the brave girl recovered, she told her story, and was warmly congratulat- 
ed on her courage and presence of mind. All admired the horse, which was 
of striking beauty. A small leathern valise was attached to its saddle; but 
Father Hoff kirch would not suffer it to be opened, except in the presence of the 
burgomaster. 

On the morrow, which was Sunday, the innkeeper, his wife and their guests, 
all set off to the neighbouring town, where they intended, after service, to ac- 
quaint the burgomaster with the last evening’s adventure. Krettel, left sole 
guardian of the house, was advised not to admit any one until her master’s re- 
turn. Many a young girl would have trembled at being left in such a sit- 
uation ; but this young servant-maid, having watched the party disap- 
pear, fearlessly set about her household duties, singing with a light heart 
a a clear voice some pious hymn which her kind mistress had taught 
_ An hour had scarcely passed by when there came a knock at the outer door ; 
it was a traveller on horseback, who asked leave to rest for a little. Krettel 
at first refused ; but on the promise of the cavalier that he would only break- 
fast and depart, she agreed to admit him , besides, the man was well dressed 
and alone, so there seemed little to fear from him. ‘The stranger wished him- 

self to take his horse to the stable, and remained a long time examining and 
admiring the noble steed which had arrived the previous evening in a manner so 
unexpected. While breakfasting, he asked many questions about the inn and 
its Owners ; inquired whose was the horse that had attracted his attention so 
much ; and, in short, acted so successfully, that the poor girl, innocent of all 
deceit, told him her late adventure, and ended by confessing that she was all 
alone. She felt immediately a vague sense of having committed some 
imprudence, for the stranger listened to her with singular attention, and 
seemed to take a greater interest than simple curiosity in what she was say- 
ing. 

The breakfast was prolonged to its utmost length: at last, after some unim- 
portant questions, the traveller desired the servant-girl to bring him a bottle of 
wine. Krettel rose to obey; but, on reaching the cellar, found that the stranger 
had followed her, and turning round, she saw the glitter of a pistol-handle 
through his vest. Her presence of mind failed her not at this critical moment. 
When they had reached the foot of the steps, she suddenly extinguished the 
light, and stood up close against the wall: the man, muttering imprecations, ad- 
vanced a few steps, groping his way. Krettel, profiting by this moment, re- 
mounted the steps, agile and noiseless, closed and firmly bolted the door upon 
the pretended traveller, and then barricaded herself securely in an upper cham 
ber, there to await her master’s arrival. 

Krettel had not been many minutes ensconced in her retreat when a fresh 
knocking resounded at the inn-door, and she perceived there two ill-looking men, 
who asked her what had become of a traveller who had been there a short time 
before. From their description of his appearance, the young girl immediately 
discovered that the person sought for was the stranger whom she had locked in 
the cellar ; nevertheless, she thought it most prudent to make no admission on 
the subject. 

On her refusing their request to open the door, the two men threatened to 
scale the wall. ‘The poor girl trembled with fear; her courage was nigh de- 
serting her ; for she knew they could easily accomplish their project by means 
of the iron bars fixed to the windows of the lower story. In this perplexity 
Krettel looked around her, and her eye fell on a musket which hung from the 
wall, a relic of her master’s younger days. She seized it, and pointing the muz- 
zle out of the window, cried out that she would fire onthe first man who at- 
tempted to ascend. 

The two robbers—for that such they were could no longer be doubted— 
struck dumb at the sight of fire-arms where, expecting no resistance, they had 
brought no weapons, and confounded by such intrepidity, went away uttering 
the most fearful menaces, and vowing to return again in greater force. In 
spite of her terror, our heroine remained firm at her post. An hour pass- 
ed away in this critical position ; at last the girl perceived her master and 
= friends coming in sight, accompanied by the burgomaster and some of- 

cers. 

The brave Krettel rushed to the door, and her fear, amounting almost to des- 
pair, gave place to the liveliest joy. To the wonder and admiration of all, she 
related what had happened ; the burgomaster especially lavished on her the 
warmest praise for her heroic conduct. The officers went in search of the rob- 
ber whom Krettel had imprisoned with so much address and presence of mind. 
Afier a sharp resistance, he was bound and secured, and soon after recognised 
as the chief of a band of robbers who had for some time spread terror over the 
country. His men, wandering about without a captain, were quickly either taken 


‘ 2 h i . 
or dispersed. The burgomaster decided that the horse, and the valise, which pent ener aioe Sar Se eee aaah a ae 


contained a great number of gold pieces, should be given to the young Krettel, 


whose courage had so powerfully contributed to rid the country of banditti 


who had infested it for so long a time. 





SCHONBEIN’S GUN COTTON. 
The results of the experiments instituted by the government authorities 


its manufacture more hazardous than that of powder: and for the same 
reason, its preservation in bulk, when of necessity it must be kept in a state 
of compression, would be attended with a considerable degree of risk ; since 
itis very probable that any mass of gun-cotton or other simular combustible 
compound, particularly when compressed, would have a tendency to under- 
go spontaneous combustion—and there can be no doubt that a magizine of 
gun-cotton would be far more dangerous than a powder magizine. A very 
considerable quantity of steam is produced by the explosion of gun-cotton, 
30 much, in fact, that the inside becomes quite wet. The inconvenience 
of this is obvious A last objection, and one which it is feared may inter- 
fere with some of the most valuable applieations ofthis very must interesting 
substance, is the production of acid vapours when it is fired. It is general- 
ly stated that gun-cotton leaves no residue, and produces no noxious fumes 
when fired. As regards the first statement, it is practically true; for when 
tried against gunpowder it does leave no residue. The minute quantity of 
solid matter left after its explosion is as nothing compared with the saline 
residue of gunpowder. It is also true that gun-cotton, being free from sul- 
phar, no sulphurous acid gas is formed when it is fired; and hence, none 
of those suffocating fumes are perceived which result from the explosion of 
powder,—in which various alkaline salts are mechanically suspended in an 
atmosphere loaded with sulphurousacid gas. Noe inconvenience, therefore 
is telt when gun-cotton is fired ina mine. At the same time a small quan- 
tity of nitric and nitrous acids is always producad, sufficient to interfere 
With its use in those cases where the presence of acid vapour would do in- 


all, prove valuable principally for mining purposes. 








Sarmers and Breeders’ Department. 


MANAGEMENT IN FARMING. 


_ The present is a very appropriate season for a review of the past opera- | 
tions of the farm, and devising plans for the future. Every one who has | 
not yet reached the highest summit of agricultural skill and perfection, will, 
doubtless, wish to make continual advances towards that desirable accom- 
plishment, and the direction of the attention of such to some points in 
practice, may possibly be of value. 

The great secret of success in all kinds of business—the reason why one 
man becomes rich, while another remains poor—is, management. A great | 
deal is said of the importance of capital to begin with, and it is indeed a 
very great convenience, We know many young farmers who utter frequent 
regrets that they have not as fair a start as some others—they could, as they 
think, do wonders if they had plenty of means as a beginning. But regrets 
do not make money. Every one knows, that he who does not reap large 
profits from a liberal capital furnished him, must be a poor manager indeed. 
The man who has a hundred acres of land, with one thousand dollars as 
additional capital, may farm much more satisfactorily than he who has the 
game amount of land encumbered with a thousand dollars debt. He is two 
thousand better off, and would be much the worse manager of the two, if | 
his profits from the same land were not decidedly the greatest. The man 
shows his skill pre-eminently, who, instead of repining at difficulties, sur- 
mounts them: who, by superior management, keeps pace with his /onger- 
pursed neighbor. 

‘* But,” say some, when they hear of an improved mode of farming, ‘‘ we 
know this is the best practice, but the fact is, we cannot pursue it—we have 
not the means, and we cannot get it—we are not rich enough to be thus 
economical.” Now, we hope such persons will permit us to say, that this 
conclusion proceeds from a want of information. A certain young farmer’s 
expenditures are three hundred dollars yearly; and after the most rigid 
economy in every particular, so that a single dollar could not be retrenched, 
he saves nothing. Another young farmer, with the same means precisely, 
and with equal economy, saves two hundred yearly. What is the reason 
of this diflerence ? What the secret of the better success of the latter? The 
answer is—a better application of the same means—or in other words, bet- 
ter management. Hence, the vast importance of understanding the best 
application of means. 

We will venture to suggest a few of the particulars in which we think 
many of our farmers make more or less improvement—some of them very 
decidedly so. 

One of the first of these is, a neat and judicious laying out of their farms, 
—for economy in fencing; for convenience of access to all their fields ; and 
in such a manner, that each crop may occupy as nearly as possible its own 
field, so as to admit of a good system of rotation. Hence, the lane or farm- 
road should be good, hard, and level, to admit of easy cartage of manure and 
crops, to and from all the fields. Hence, too, if the land varies in quality, 
that of similar character must be as nearly as practicable in the same en- 
closure, su that meadow and pasture may comprise the wet, and arable land 
the dry, and the most sterile may be brought, separately, into an enriching 
course. A farm so laid out, that cattle may obtain water of themselves, may 
save them whole weeks of labor in driving them to water, &c., every year. 
Indeed, the saving of labor by a well laid out farm, can hardly be estimated 
in the multifarious operations, constantly taking place. 


A careful, saving, manufacture, and good application of manure, would 
promote a great improvement with many. Much of the value of the pro- 
ducts of the barn-yard are lost from want of a good supply of straw, dried 
muck or peat, to absorb the liquid portions. Much is lost by its wrong ap- 
plication, and especially by the want of its thorough admixture with the 
soil by repeated plowings and harrowings. From our own personal obser- 
vations, we are perfectly satisfied, that the benefits from manure might be 
very easily tripled on nine-tenths of the farms of the northern states. We 
do not mean here to include, at all, those who suffer their manure to re- 
main in the yard five years, till nine-tenths is lost by fermentation and va- 
por; nor those who do not apply it at all; nor the man who built his hog- 
pen across a stream, that the cleanings might be conveniently shovel- 
ed into the water and washed away. Manure may be even well ap- 
plied, and well mixed with the soil, and then wasted by an exhausting 
course. 

A careful, constant, and vigorous attention to weeds, would work wonders 
on such farms. There are two modes of disposing of these costly intruders ; 
—one, is to destroy them thoroughly when only an inch high, when the 
work may be very easily and effectually done, and before the soil and crop 
have been injured by their growth ; andthe other, is to allow them to get 
a foot high, thus doing great damage, and then to make an assault upon 
them at an enormous expense. ‘‘ O, but we did not intend to have suffered 
the weeds to get so large, but we were backward in our work, and were dis- 
appointed in our hired help.” But you must remember that good manage- 
ment causes a man to take time by the foreiock—or, to speak more strongly 
and roughly, to take him by the snout ; and you must endeavor to secure 
such help as will not disappoint you. Many farmers err by attempting to 
do a great deal with a little help; the consequence is, every thing is hur- 
ried, and every thing behind-hand,—and then, more help must be ultimate- 
ly hired, or the work neglected at still greater loss. Would it not be 
cheaper to hoe an acre of carrots with three days’ work, while the weeds 
are as yet no longer than small feathers, than to hoe them with ten day’s 
work, when the weeds have attained a growth of two tons to the acre? It 
would be cheaper to hire a man in time, at double price, and pay him with 
borrowed money at eighty per cent interest, than to permit the delay— 
though neither are necessary. 

We need not here go into a minute examination of all the various items 
of good and bad management, which have been elsewhere fully treated of ; 
but we may merely recall a few things to remembrance. The loss of hay 
and other food of sheep and cattle, by their exposure in open fields to cold 
winds in winter, causing a consumption of nearly double the amount needed 
for them in warm places, would, ina single season, be enough to erect good 
and cheap shelters, to say nothing of the improved condition of the ani- 
mals, and security from loss by death. A great saving would often result 
by taking pains to select fine animals to breed from. A fine and handsome 
animal is as easily raised as a bad and ugly one, and frequently commands 
a double price in market. A similar advantage would result from selection 
of seed. Many days labor may be annually avoided, by procuring the very 
A vast amount of 
valuable time, and some fretting, may be saved by having a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place, and habits of leaving things out of order, 
which are very hard to conquer, and which like all kinds ot carelessness, 
are the bane of fine farming, be prevented. And it is of vital consequence, 
that everything be done at the right season. A few days delay, not unfre- 
quently results in great losses ; sometimes the entire profits of crops, or 
their amount over and above their cost of raising, are destroyed by planting 
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on the gun-cotton of Dr. Schonbein have, we understand, induced the | oytofseason. To prevent confusion and embarrassment, every thing should 


Board of Ordnance to decline its adoption for the use of the Britis}. military 


be before the eye of the farmer at once, that nothing may be neglected ; 


services. The following are the principal of the objections which have | ang those who think of but one thing at atime should have a memo- 


led to this decision—as we find thei stated by a contemporary :—*‘ It ex- 


randum book, constantly in the pocket, for noting down and for refer- 


plodes at a far lower temperature than gunpowder—even the last explosive | ence to at all times, every thing, small and great, important and unimpor- 


gun-cotfon requiring a heat very considerably below redness for its explo- 
sion, whilst some of the varieties can be fired by the heat of boiling water. 


tant. 
It is by attention to those things, and many others, that some farmers are 


This is a serious objection in all cases where any number of charges have | enabled to obtain large profits from their farms; while others, on equally 
to be fired in succession; as the heat caused by the explosions very soon| good land, as great in extent, and with as much capital asa beginning, make 
raises the temperature of the gun above that point at which it is hot enough | but a scanty living, and obtain no surplus revenues with all their industry 
to cause the charge to explode spontaneously—thus rendering its use ex-| and frugality. 
ceedingly inconvenient and dangerous. 


The great facility with which gun. 


New York Cultivator. 








Shelters for ws menial Naturalist, published at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, gives its readers some important advice on this head, in a few words. 
It says that no farmer at the North, thinks of exposing his cattle, sheep and 
nage to oe ee of soa Storm; but that it is not so at the South. He 
adds—*‘* j ere De reason 1n anythi g, h ; - 
the Houth os ot the North, W. t ng, shelters are quite as important at 


Sot A NO! © have much more cold, rainy weather here, 
and it is the kind to injure st-ck more than snews, or the so a blasis.” 


This is no doubt true ; but stock are not as much she Vv 

North, as they should be, or as would be for the as = 
though the practice of sheltering is much more general here than in the 
section alluded to. We agree, however, in the remark that shelter. of 
some kind, is as important there as here, and would be attended with as 


“— advantages in the saving of food and in increasing the comfort of ani- 
mals, 


Good Sheep.—The Maine Farmer states that Mr. Charles Perley, of 
Woodstock, New Brunswick, has a flock of long-wooled sheep of the Lei- 
cester and Lincolnshire cross, 73 of which gave, at the last shear- 


ae 524 lbs. 1 oz. of elean wool, being an average of over 7 lbs. per 
ead. 


Beech-Nuts for Poultry.—The Maine Farmer says that Wm. Hutchin- 
son, of Readfield, is in the habit of fatting troops of turkeys on beech nuts. 
He drives them, it is said, out into beech-groves, and there they feed them- 
selves ; and after being thus driven a few times, they will go of their own 
accord. They eat the nuts with avidity, and when they are killed, their 


ary is said to be excellent, having a peculiar flavor given by this kind of 
00 e 


Phrenology as Applicable to the Horse.—Mr. Thomas J. Lewis, ob- 
serves, that, while reading Dr. Combe’s celebrated work on Phrenology, 
his attention was particularly drawn to the article on page 205, in relation 
to the horse. ‘It is there shown,” it is eaid, ‘* that the shape of the brain, 
even in the lower animals, indicates their good or bad disposition. Almost 
every one,” he continues, ‘* is aware, that the value of the horse is very 
much enhanced by his being docile and tractable. According to the article 
alluded to, when the organ of benevolence is largely developed, the animal 
is mild and docile ; when it is small they are vicious, ill-natured, and in- 
tractable. In the horse, the organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, 
a little above the eyes. When this region is hollow, a horse is inva- 
riably vicious and inclined to bite and kick. In mild and good natured 
aoe the contrary, this part extends as far out as the eyes, or even 

arther. 

‘© The driver of a cabriolet of Neuilly, says Dr. Gall, bought at a low price, 
a horse which nobody could use on account of its extremely bad temper ; 
but it was an excellent runner. Inthe first week it bit off two of the dri- 
ver’s fingers and one of his ears. He attempted to correct the evil by re- 
doubled blows, but these only rendered the animal more vicious. He then 
resolved to try the effects of gentle treatment, and this succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent. The organ in question was very small in this animal ; and the 
same conrfomation will be found in all horses which require to be muzzled 
to prevent them from biting.” Cultivator. 


Agricultural Reading.—Milton J. Ross, of Allen Co., O., says, in the 
Ohio Cultivator, ** This year I had twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, from 
a field of forty acres—which for this region is a remarkable crop—and | 
attribute the extrayield entirely to knowledge I have obtained by reading. 
When I commenced farming, twelve years ago, my wheat crop was only six 
to eight bushels per acre.” * * ‘Mr. Buel, in his life time, furnished 
me information, through his ‘* Cultivator,” in relation to making and using 
manures, that is worth to me, at least five hundred dollars. Mr. Buel also 
learned me how to raise one hundred bushels of potatoes from two bushels 
planting.” ; 


Making Bacon.—This is the season for * curing hams,” as some call 
the process of making bacon. 

Every body knows how to make bacon, but very few succeed in making 
that which is good. A writer, over the signature of H. M., in the last 
Farmer’s Cabinet, remarks that ‘* to cure hams thoroughly, so as to have 
them sufficiently salt to keep, and not too salt to give them the real Jersey 
flavor, is a delicate operation; and requires a nice hand. The following 
receipe is a good one, and may be relied upon for meking a first rate ham. 

To 80 pounds of hams, take four ounces of brown sugar, three ounces of 
saltpeter, and one pint of fine salt; pulverize and mix them thoroughly ; 
rub the hams well all over, particularly on the flesh side, and lay them on 
boards for 39 or 48 hours; then pack them in casks, adding two quarts of 
fine salt to every 80 pounds of hams. In 15 or 18 days they may be hung 
up to smoke.” 

The same writer says—six lbs. of fine salt, four ounces of saltpeter, one 
and a quarter lbs of brown sugar, make a good proportion for 100 lbs of 
beef. In 24 hours a pickle that will bear an egg endways should be ap- 
plied. 








Ten Guineas Worth of Advice.—The following anecdote is told of 
Henry Fielding : 

The son of one Boaz de Paba, a celebrated Jew, was on the point of mar- 
rying a young Christian lady ; his father made no objection to the intended 
wife’s religion, but was greatly dissatisfied with the match on account of 
her small fortune, in consequence of which he refused his consent. The 
son, who was most desperately in love, threatened the father that he would 
marry her without his consent; and the father. in his turn, threatened that 
he would not give him a shilling. The young Jew answered that he would 
force him to do it; and that, if he refused dividing his substance with him, 
he would get himself baptised to enjoy the benefit of the English law, which 
(then) assigned to a Jew child becoming Christian the half of his father’s 
property. Boaz, confounded at this answer, went to consult Fielding, to 
know if such a law really existed. Fielding told him that it certainly did 
exist, and was in full force ; but added, if he would give him ten guineas 
he would put him in a way of frustrating his son’s hopes, so that he should 
not be able to get a farthing. Boazinstantly told down the ten guineas. 
Fielding, having pocketed the money, told him his only remedy was to 
‘*turn Christian himself !” 


Footmen’s Calves.—It may perhaps be not generally known to all our 
country readers that one of the greatest essentials with regard to the recom— 
mendation of a London footman is not only his height, but the size and form 
of his legs—veal being at a high price in the ‘‘ lackey market” of the me- 
tropolis. A friend of the author’s, who once lived in one of the leading 
squares at the ‘* west end,” had occasion to hire a new footman. The man 
arrived, but for the first two or three days was absent from his post at the 
hour of his master’s dinner. Upon inquiry being made of the butler why 
the new footman did not make his appearance, the excuse given was, that 
“the man’s calves had not yet come home.” ‘ What!” said the aston- 
ished master—‘* what do you mean?” “ Why, sir,” replied the major-domo, 
‘the man’s legs are not quite so well-formed and large as is consistent with 
his calling, and he has been obliged to have recourse to those artificial 
means which are resorted to by great numbers of the fashionable footmen 
of London—namely, to order a pair of * sham calves ;’ and [ am sorry to say 
that the man who makes them has disappointed him, from the vast quan- 
tity which he has had orders for at this season of the year. However, he 
wi by dinner-time to-morrow.’ 
will be ready to appear by Seiesieiaiiien tieeeeen 

The Power of High Art.—Zeuxis painted grapes so exquisitely that birds 
were attracted; Parrhasius, a curtain, that he imposed on Zeuxis ; and 
Apelles, a horse so well that horses neighed ; and these wer all men cele- 
brated in high art, and in subject requiring the most perfect abstraction of 
beauty and form. I can bear testimony that this is not a mere legend, for 
in my own studio I had the Elgin horse’s head high up over my chimney; 
in leading a fine blood horse into the room to paint from, he looked up at 
the Elgin head, and neighed with the greatest delight.—Haydon’s Lec 
tures. 

This singular fact of an animal being impressed with a work of artas 
with the reality of nature, may be confirmed by an anecdote related to us 
by Mr. Jesse, of a dog who had been used to be taken up in his pew 3 
lap, Lady Kneller, scraching a full-length portrait of her by Sir Gov cn 
Kneller, standing on the ffoor, as if soliciting the usual indulgence; pe 
the same gentleman has mentioned to us a still more extraordinary am 
a dog of Edwards the trainer, who was extremely attached to a af = 
of Lord Jersey’s at Newmarket. The horse was sent to or a ih. 
ture of it was taken before it went, and to the picture of t Mae shes 
faithful and affectionate animal attached itself. Gentleman's Maga > 


The Kind Wish.—The late Lord Guildford, during erg later yeas eee 
life, was subject to severe attacks of the gout. a ta a his large shoes. 
the complaint was coming on, he desired his servant ie race range 
The man looked in all the usual places for them, oe thief. «Pooh ” 
therefore concluded they were stolen, and began igen) nied Clade agitat- 
said his lordship, seemingly very gravely, though a ee cee berm I 
ed with pain. “how can you be so ill-natured, Jono’ 0. 7 
wish the poor rogue is, that MY shoes may fit him. — 


ACK TEASs ; 
. ll packages, at very roof INE Oe great variety, some of which are of an extra 
sma P ,. i . . ” “ 
IX ordinary quality y obag ON = Vin D’ay Champagne—“ Amontillade: and bao 
Also, afresh lot 0!” Cidam Gin—superior old Rum,and choice Bratilies, 1) 
zanilla” Sherry Ty bY N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine St., (een hg 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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HIGHTON’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Ani yement in Electric Telegraphs has lately been patented by Mr. 
2 h Company, (th 
Highton, of Rugby, and purchased by the Electric Telegraph Company, (the 
esent proprie ors of Cooke and Wheatstone’s patents,) which is likely to 
Lal ve of considerable importance in telegraphic communication. The improve- 
ment consists mainly in the substitution of a slip of metalic leaf, with a mag- 
net placed near it, for the old coil of wire and magnetic needles. The advan- 
tages gained by thischange are many and great:—Ist. Its cheapness. A couple 
of coils and needles, &c. such as are at present used, cost 20/.; whereas, the 
corresponding apparatus, on the new plan, does not cost more than 20s.—a dif. 
ference of 1,900 per cent. 2d. Indelicacy. With the new apparatus, a bat- 
tery of a single cell will work through 100 miles of wire. This gives many 
eoleterel advantages. For instance, it may be employed with great advantage 
in derived circuits. Thus, dividing the current in two or more parts, the same 
news may be transmitted direct from Liverpool to London, while at the very 
same time the same fluid is travelling through two derived circuits, and convey- 
ing the same information through Bristol on the one side, and Cambridge and 
York on the other. 3d. The greater rapidity of motior. Gold leaf being al- 
most without weight, and consequently without momentum—immediately after 
the signal is made, the leaf drops dead down without oscillation or swinging, 
which always take place more or less in the needles. 4th. By a slight change 
in the construction of the keys or handles which serve as commutators. double 
or even treble the number of signals may be made with each slip of gold leaf to 
what can be made with the needles. With a needle, in consequence of its os- 
cillation, only one power of electricity can be employed; whereas, with the gold 
eaf, two or three different powers may be employed, deflecting the cold leaf to 
a less or greater extent, and consequently multiplying in a corresponding ratio, 
the number of different signals given. 5th. The portability. One of the gold 
leaf apparatus may be carried about in the pocket, and applied to use for any 
temporary purpose at any point of the country in the course of a minute or 
two. 6th. In consequence of the cheap and simple nature of the apparatus, a 
large reserve may be always kept ready for use at each station, so that if one 
apparatus be damaged by lightning or other cause, another may be substituted 
for it ina few seconds. 7th. The less resistance offered to the passage of the 
electric fluid. Every one of the coils in use at present offers a resistance equi- 
valent to about six miles of wire; whereas, the new instrument is equal to not 
more than a few hundred yards. Thus, on the new plan, the same message or 
information may be conveyed through almost any number of stations through- 
out the country, without making any perceptible difference in the power of the 
battery required. This facility of multiplying telegraphic stations may, under 
many circumstances, be of very great importance. Having these advantages, 
it must seon entirely supercede the old needle telegraph, and will probably be 
for the present the form of telegraph used throughoat the world, till it is, in its 
turn, superceded by some new invention. Now that the form of telegraph is 
reduced to such simplicity, it will probably be used for communication, not only 
to great distances, but between different parts of the same public buildings, &c 








READ THE LETTER FROM 
MAJOR GENERAL MOSELEY, 
AND DOUBT iF YoU can! 
New York, Jauuary 1, 1846. 
Madam.—The Excetience and utility of your justly celebrated “COLD CAN DY,” 
should not be questioned. Having tested it in its use in my own family, I take pleasure 
in acknowledging its beneficial effects, as ithas proved effectual in removing a most 
obstinate cough. It is exceedingly soothing to the lungs in removing ieitaBitiry, 
and so peLreiovs in its arPLicaTion, that its use is IRRESISTABLE. 
lam, with great respect, your friend, &c., 
WILLIAM H. MOSELEY, 341 Broadway. 
To Mrs. Jervis, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
Sold by MRS. JERVIS, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
Acenrs.—Rushton & Co., 10 Astor House, 110 and 856 Broadway ; Blackett, 364 
Bowery ; Burnton, 49 Sixth Avenue, 17 and 109 Avenue D 3 Ely’s, 233 Hudson Street: 
Nelson, corner of Catherine and Madison; Lecount, corner of Grand and Division 
Streets ; and Mrs. Hays, 139 Fulton Street, and 1 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 
0G Each package is invariably signed MRS. W. JERVIS. 
Put up in packages of 1s, 2s, 4, and $1 each. 


A CARD. 

A= THROCKMORTON begs to acquaint his friends that he is again lessee of the 

GALT HOUSE, in this city, where he hopes to meet all his old friends, assuring 

them and the public that no effort shall be spared to make wll comfortable who favor 
him with their patronage. (Jan. 16-6m. 

Lovusvitie, January, 1847. 


THE COMIC WANDERING JEW. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

HILE the world was agitated by the great work of Eugene Sue, two Frenchmen 
convulsed France by the most amusing Parody on that work that the richest hu- 
mor could conceive, or the boldest caricature could illustrate. The style is SUE OUT- 
SUED—One Hundred Engravings put Punch and all his imitations to shame—KEverv 
scene, incident and character, is taken off in a manner so inconceivably droll, that the 
book must be seen and read—therefore it is translated, the illustrations re-engraved, 

and now published at 24 Ann Street, New York, and 22 Congress Street, Boston. 

Price 25 cents—three copies $1. fJan. 16. 


MODERN STANDARD DRAMA, 


STAGE AND LIBRARY EDITION. 
EDITED BY EPES SARGENT. 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, PRICE 12} CENTS EACH. 
) Phe this title a collection of all the celebrated Plays that keep possession of the 
Modern Stage, is now in course of publication. 

A correct edition of these works, calculeted for the library of the general reader, as 
well as for the prompter’s table, has long been a desideratum, which the present series 
is designed to supply. 

Great care will be taken to render every Play complete in its Stage directions, de- 
scriptions of costumes, exits and entrances, &c: In the accomplishment of this purpose 
the editor has the advantage of the assistance of Thomas Barry, Esq., the intelligent 
Manager, formerly of the Tremont, and now of the Park Theatre. Also, of Charles 
Kean. Esq., and other experienced performers. 

Eight numbers form a large and elegant volume, for which a general title page, and 
an engraving of some distinguished performer, are regularly given. Bound incloth, $1. 

The following have been already published : 

Vol. 1. lon, Fazio, Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Wife, Honey Moon, School for Scandal, 
‘Money—with a portrait and memoir of Mrs. Mowatt. 

Vol. 2. The Stranger, Grand Father Whitehead, Richard III, Love’s Sacrifice, The 
Gamester, A Cure for the Heart ache, The Hunchback, and Don Cezar de Bazan—with 
a portrait and memoir of Mr. Charles Kean. 

ol. 3. The Poor Gentleman, Hamlet, Charles 11., Venice Preserved, Pizarro, The 
— Chase, Othello, and Lend me Five Shillings—with portrait and memoir of W. E. 
on. 

Vol. 4. Virginius, King of the Commons, London Assurance, The Rent Day, Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, The Jealous Wife, The Rivals, and Perfection—with portrait 
and memoir of Mr. Jas. H. Hackett. 

ap 4. ~ ogee ee Nervous Man, King John. 

n press, Damon an thias, New Way to Pay Old Debts, C XII., Gisi 
The Bridal, &e ke y ay y Old Debts, Charles XII., Gisippus, 

To persons remitting one dollar, (current money) free of ostage, 
of the “ Modern Standard Drama” will be sent b wal eee re eee 

Agents : Sherman, Philadelphia; Head, Charleston ; Boullemet, Mobile ; Morgan, 

N. Orleans ; Cook, Pittsburgh ; Robinson & Jones, Cincinnati ; J.P. Perton, Louisville. 
WM. TAYLOR & CO., No. Astor House, N. Y., and Javis Buildings, Baltimore. 


(Jan. 16 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OWNERS OF HORSES, 
AND ALL WHO USE AND HAVE THE CARE OF THEM, 


: KIDDER’S SUPERIOR HORSE LINIMENT, 
ARRAN TED to be one of the most valuable articles ever offered to the public for 
Sprains, Wind Galls, Spavins, Stiffness of the Joints, Strains and Callouses of 
Hong sending, also, Swelling, resh Wounds, Galls, &c. 
, 8 truly valuable Liniment has b2en in successful use for the last twenty years, and 
mm no instance has it failed to give satisfaction. The proprietor cheerfully recommends 
the above remedy to the public under a full Conviction of its efficacy in the above named 
diseases, and all others to which that valuable and useful snteel the Horse, by acci- 
dent or neglect is liable, where an external application is required. This Liniment will 
also apply equally well to Neat, or Horned Cattle. It reduces inflammation and swell- 
ing. or when the flesh has become callous, or the cords stiff, it softens and reduces, and 
ords a full and free circulation to the parts previously affected. Purchasers may de- 
pend upon this being an entirely different article from any other ever offered to the 
public, both in its healing qualities, and superior strength, as but a small quantity is re- 
quired at a time, to produce the desired effect Agents for Worcester, 
Janl6-ly. JAMES GREEN & CO., and M. B. GREEN. 


Tl 


[Oct 3l-lyr. 

















TO OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND VOLUNTEER CORPs. 
B yd imported and for sale by the subscribers, a few portable Iron camp bedsteads. 
They are invaluable to officers serving in the field for their strength, durability and 
great compactness, being made of iron with folding joints and requiring but a minute 
to set them up or close them again. DiETZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Jan16-2m. No. 139 William-st. 





SETTER FOR SALE. 
A Liver-colored Setter, full blood, thoroughly broken, three years old, will be war- 
ranted. The owner is going abroad, and will be giad to dispose of him. He can 
be seen at 663 Broadway, in the morning or after 5 in the afternoon, if application be 
made soon. (Jan. 9. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., wi . 
T mence on Wednesday, Feb 17, 1847, and continue throughout the ‘week. ata 
patent meee! Feb. ee sap ag $1000, Four mile heats. 
Secon ce—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats—closed th 
f last, with 15 nominations. eae nee ee ae 
HURSDAY, Feb 18—Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Eeb. 19—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
econd Race—Jockey Club Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 20—Handicap Race $600, Three mile heats. 
Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $200, Three miles—single heat. 
Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made according to the following 
s:— 
Horses shall be entered with the Stewards, by sealed entries, on the evening previ 
to the Race for which they are to contend, before 9 o’clock. No Post Entrance. 


Ov. 28-7.) JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 





NATCHITOCHES JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


DAY, the 26th day of January, 1947, and continue five days. 
FIRST DAY—Purse $50, entrance money added, Mile heats. 
SECOND DAY—Purse $200, Two mile heats, 

THIRD DAY—Purse $325, Three mile heats. 
FOURTH DAY—Purse $450, Four mile heats. 
FIFTH DAY—Purse $225, best 3 in 5. 


¥ be Races over the Natchitoches Jockey Club Course will commence on TUES- 


The above Races are free for any horse, mare or gelding. Two or more to make a 


race. Entrance 10 percent. The races will be run according to the rules and regu- 
aon ° the Club. D. H. BOULLT, Secr’y N. J.C. 
an. 9. 





THE JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI RACES. 


tinue five days. 
Tuesday, Jockey Club Purse, two hundred dollars, Two mile heats. 


dollars each, three or more to make a race, to name and close the 20th of January. 
Thursday, Jockey Club Purse, one hundred dollars Mile heats. 
Friday , Jockey Club Purs: , three hundred dollars, Three mile heats. 
Saturday, best three in five, for the gate and entrance, twenty-five dollars each. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB RACES AT VICKSBURG 
will commence Tuesday, 9th of Feb., and continue the week. 
First day, Jockey Club Purse two hundred dollars, Two mile heats. 
Second day, Wedresday, Jockey Club purse one hundred dollars. Mile heats. 
Thursday, 2 yr. old stake, one hundred dollars each, Mile heats, four or more to 
make a race, to name and close the 20th of January. 
Friday, Jockey Club Purse three hundred dollars, Three mile heats. 
ae i best three in five, forthe gate money and entrance, twenty-five dollars 
Pp 


each. All purses paid in cash. SAMUEL J. CARTER, Proprietor. 
Jackson, Miss., Dec. 7, 1846. (Dec. 19. 








COLUMBIA (S.C.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES 
wit commence the second Tuesday, 12th of Jan.—first day, a Sweepstakes, Two 
mile heats—Second race, same day, Sweepstakes, Mile heats. Second day, the 
Hampton Plate, Two mile heats—Third day, Three mile heats—Fourth day, Four mile 
heats—-Fifth day, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts and fillies, to be run the winter of 1948, Subscrip- 
tion $300, $100 forfeit, Two mile heats—to name and close the Ist of Au ust, 1847, to 
be run over the Columbia Course, S, C. A.M. JEWELL, Proprietor. 
Columbia, Noy. 23, 1846. (Dec. 5. 


DR. DEWITT C. KELLINGER’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 
Is a Clear, beautiful and transparent fluid, perfectly delightful in its odor and flavor. 
It is especially designed to be prescribed inwardly, or externally. 

It never fails to give immediate relief in all nervous affections—particularly tooth 
and nervous head-ache, yield to its benign influence instantaneously. It is also war- 
ranted to cure after all other remedies have failed—all rheumatic and scrofulous affec- 
tions, old ulcers and sores, of the mest malignant character, yield to it in a few days, 
and are frequently cured—together with sprains, bruises, callouses, enlargement of 
joints, cuts, burns, scalds, frost-bites, &c. 

One or two tea spoonfulls, taken according to the direction on each bottle, is as cer- 
tain to give immediate relief of Bilious Cholic, Cholera Morbus and Diarrahaa as it is 
> geting a solitary instance has been known to fail since its 1ntRopucTIOoN before 
the PUBLIc. 

As a proof of the above we offer a few of the many thousand names, all of whom have 
tested its many MepiciNa virtues to their entire satisFacTioNn, and have kindly al- 
fowed me to refertothem. Ifthe public will glance their eye over these few names, 
we think that they will calmly come to the conclusion that this truly wonderful medi- 
cine should not be classed among the worthless quack nostrums that flood the whole 
country. 

We challenge the whole world to produce such evidence in favor of any other Lini- 
ment now before the public. These gentlemen have lain aside all other notions and 
remedies used by many of them from thirty to forty years, and now use this on all oc- 
casions, and prouounce it the existing wonder of +". age. 

The Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, at No. 6 College Place—all who wish to be astonished 
will please vallon this gentleman, N. Y. City. Dr. William Bradhurst, son of Mr. 
John M. Biadhurst, at Manhatanville, N. ¥. City, Mr. Daniel Coster, residence West- 
chester, N. Y. Dr. ee residence at West Farms, W. C Cy. Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
contractor of high bric 
severe injury sustained by a fall. 

His partner, Mr. Arnold Mason. has been entirely cured of his rheumatic pains by the 
use of three bottles, with which he had been sore 
over eighteen months and he says that he has been entirely free from pain since—they 
use it altogether at that place amongst their me n, they say that groce after groce has 
been used without a failure 

Mr. Jacob Lorilord, residence at Fordham. 
ville, Fort Washington. 





Hon. Richard F.Carman, at Carmans- 


New York Hotel, Broadway, N. Y.C. 
siana. 

Mr. James Bathgate, late of West Farms, now at Fordham, says that it is the best 
general remedy that he has used in fifty years, either for man or horse. 

Mr. Ardell Ramond, merchant at West Farms, uses it altogether. 

Mr. Thos. Morrell, merchant, N. Y., residence at Stivantsons Place. 


Col. Governeur Morris, residence at Morris- 


rience he never saw any other liniment that will bear comparison with it—residence at 
Yonkers. Hon. Prince Wm. Paddock, residence at Yonkers. Col. Obed S. Paddock, 
residence at Yonkers. Capt. Isaac Depew, residence at Peekskill, Westchester Co. 

Mr. Geo, Clinch, proprietor of the Bulls Hea, 25th St. and 3d Avenue, at this place 
thousands of bottles have been used and sold, without a single complaint or failure. 

Mr. Hiram Woodruff, the great horse trainer, rider and driver, uses it on all occa- 
sions, as the best he ever saw or used—now in Boston. 

Mr. William Wheelan, also very celebrated for riding, drivingand'training. Mr. W. 
has been to England, and traversed the country round, and won all his matches and re- 
turned with more money and laurels than any other American trainer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. He says, in all his experience there and nere, he never saw anything in 
the form of an Embrocation or Liniment that will, in the smallest degree, bear compari- 
son with Kellinger’s remedy. 

Mr. William D. Sparks, 4 mile House, 3d Avenue, New York, City. 

Mr. Robert Oakly, residence at White Plains, Westchester Co. 

Mr. Hiraem Deforrest, stage proprietor, White Plains, Westct ester Co. 

Mr. John H. Gatfield, proprietor of the Horse Bezaar, Crosby, between Grand and 
Broome Sts., N. Y. City. 

Mr. William Cowan, former proprietor of the Bazaar, can be seen at all times at this 
<= iy this establishment wonders have been wrought after all other remedies have 
failed. 

Stage paptotens all use it in the great city of New York. Messrs. Kipp & Brown, 
Chelsey and Greenwich line of Stages. 

Messrs. Hattield & Bertine, of the Dry Dock line. Messrs. Weart & Reynolds, Broad- 
way line, Messrs. James and Martine Murphy, Bowery and Broad St. Mr. Charles 
Whitson, Yorkville line. 

Mr. Benjamin More, Manhatanville line. Mr. Williard L. Reed, Sale Stable, Mercer, 
near Bleecker St., wonders have also been accomplished at this very extensive estab- 
lishment, by the aid of this wonderful remedy Mr. R.’s testimony ought to be very 
satisfactory, it is generally acknowledged by all who know him that he has no surEri- 
on in his line—his skill with the Horse is what Dr. Motr’s is with the human family. 

Mr. John H. Pierson, saddler, Bowery and Houston Sts ,N. Y. City. 

Mr. Omsby. manufacturer of porter, ale, cider, root beer, 16th St. between 9th and 
10th Avenues 

Mr. Thos. Newton & Co., manufacturers of porter, ale, cider, and mineral waters, at 
their very extensive works this great remedy is used in preference to ail other Lini- 
ments in market—Broadway and Reed St., N. Y. City. 

Mr. Dearbourn, successor to A. W. Ralph, manufacturer of mineral and soda waters, 
use it on all occasions at his house and mammoth works, has never found it fail doing 
all that was required of it—3d Avenue, near Ith St. 

Mr. Geo. Burnett, New Haven, shipper, and dealor in horses. 

Mr. A. J. Shore, of Rochester city. Mr. Abrm. Brower, formerly proprietor of the 
Broadway line of Stages—Broadway, near Bond St 

Mr. Clinton Hathorn, corner of 13th St. and University Place, N. Y. City. The most 
astonishing cure on record was made at this establishment, which was upon a splendid 
horse belonging to Mr. H., who had for a long period been afflicted with a Phistula of 
the most ma ignant character, and after bein treated by the first Veterinary Surgeons 
in the city of New York, for about two months, he finally became so bad and offensive, 
that Mr. H. gave orders to have him bled to death, or killed in any otherway. The 
same day Mr. H. saw Mr. William Cowan, of the Bazaar, in Crosby St., between Grand 
and Broome St , and mentioned the fact of his horse being in such a horrible situation. 
Mr. C. told him that the proprietor of this Liniment would guarantee to cure the horse 
or take no pay for services rendered, 

The horse was cured inga short time, upon the condition of no cure no pay, and can 
be seen at any time at that establishment. Mr. H. most cheerfull paid more than was 
asked orexpected. The sceptical, if any there are, upon this subject, would do well to 
call and — themselves whether we have over-rated the matter. — 

A wonderful cure of Asiatic Cholera. Mr. Westley Case, who resided at the time at 
the corner of Grand and Clinton St. N. Y. City, since which period he has purchased the 
— one ae met by = a foes <p nearly opposite the Sun buildings, was 
cure er being given e best medica ity. C i 
-y shaban wns by p by men the city. Call and see him and get 

Another very great and astonishing cure by the magic influence of this s 
of one of the most protracted and alarming cases of chronic ciatic rheumatis 

Mr. Elija Blakeman, a gentleman about 52 years of age 
years, at his last and most severe attack he passed through 
dies that are in use by the medical faculty of the present d 
Colchecum, Hidriodate of Pottasso. Beladonna, or Arseni 
symptoms made their appearance—next taken to an instit 
the Medica! College had convened for consultation upon the case, the result of which 
was, that there were but two other remedies that could be relied upon in their regular 
practice—the Galvanic Battery was most severely and faithiully appli ; 


imple fluid, 
m 

had sutfered for nearly 20 
all the most approved reme- 
ay—viz: Calomel, Wine of 
¢ Pills, until very alarming 
ution where the Professors of 


ease would finally kill him, but he might possibly live for a number of years, suffering 

the most excruciating pains the greater part of the time—after which, suffice it to say 

that tne gentleman took nor applied no other than Kellinger’s Liniment and was sensi- 

ble that he was better on the 2d day, and contizued without intermission to improve 

solv. sett = oe —— a ae  ~ he hey east using the Liniment considered 
imseli entirely well, and has been from that time to the pre i 

which is over eighteen months. aprenden e: 

This is simply another instance of simptes—curine when the labors of the scientific 
and the profound scholars of the present day have failed to afford the least possible 
benetit to the afflicted patient. Mr Blakeman resides on the old Cato Road, nearly op- 
posite Wm. D. Sparks’ 4 mile House, 3d Avenue. Ifany there are who are disposed to 
doubt this statement, by calling on Mr. Sparks, they can get the house pointed out to 
them, and the above corroborated by his own personal knowledge, 

We also offer Mr. Henry C. Atwood, who knows all the parties, and is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the statement—residence No. 3 3d St., N. Y. City. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, at L. Ingersol & Co, No.230 Pearl St., removed 
from 90, and at the great central depot, Harlaem R. Road Orrice, City Hall, Park, and 
at the principal drug and other stores throughout the city and country. Price 50 cents 
per bottle, the quantity contained in each bottle renders it two-thirds cheaper than any 
ofthe other Liniments now before the public. 

A word to the Members of the Mevicat Faculty generally—Gentlemen, you are ur- 
gently solicited to call and examine this remedy to your entire satisfaction, free of 
CHARGE, and we simply add, that after the most rigid scrutiny and severe test, by TRIAL, 
you should come to the conclusion that we have not misrepresented or over-rated our 
REMEDy—then, and not till then, shall we ask, or expect your Countenance. If it shall 
be found that we have succeeded in offerin , on the most liberal terms, the purest, best, 
and cheapest general preparation, as a fami y medicine, then, inthe name of common 


sense, why not recommend it to the AFFLICTED, and let your patients generall j 
its many medicinal virtues. , ¥ . [Je i id 
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OPTHALMIC DISPENSARY. 
NOVEMBER REPORT 


O* number of cases successfully treated, and discharged as entirely cured, at Dr. 
. ee Opthalmic Dispensary, No. 29 Greenwich Street, (near the Battery) 
ew York. 
Diseases cured and operations successfully performed from the Ist of November to the 
Ist of December :— peak 
Acute Conjunctivitis.............. 9 | Loss of Eyelashes, (Ptilosis)......... 7 
Eeyrtne opthalmia............+++ 3] Pte 
ES — ss oc eccvccccccosen OE 
Scrofulous 
Purulevt 


THIUM 2c eee ee cers ereereecces 4 
Injuries to the eyes from accident.... & 
CE n.c.c6 cee naseces.ccsccsccs 2 
Inflamed and sore eyes, from colds... , 27 
Obstruction of the nasal duct (or tear 
DORON) 0.6. cs cccmecectogestosee 5 
Incipient Amaurosis.........++... 6 


Pe 6 ot & sek baba Oe 
do. of infants......... 13 
Pustular ts net bdmntéshecee ae 
Opthalmia tarsi (or diseased eyelids).. 8 
Specks, Films and Opacities. . 7 
Granular Conjunctiva.........6..+. 6 

{iG Pamphlets in relation to Dr. Wheeler’s treatment and cures of diseases of the 
Eye may be had gratis at his office. (Oct 17-1m. 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
HE Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals, for a supply of the purest breed of King Charles and Blenhiem spaniels, 
= always have them onhandforsale. A litter of King Charles pups for sale, very 
andsome. 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. janl0-ly 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale,a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian 
Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, 
Pointers and Setters, together with a great variety 5f watch dogs. 
P. 8. One pair of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best inthe U.S., the price o 


which is $100. Apply to 
WM. MOCRE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
iG The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. {March 7] 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS, 
EVERAL very superior thorough-bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sal» 
iat moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fw 
hernformation, by addressing (post paid) Bex No. 91, Trenton, N. J. Sept 23 


RICHARD FISHER, Jts = 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
A® the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watche s 
from the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment 
at unusually low prices, as follows :— 
Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $160 each. 
Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Also, a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
N. B.—Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
experienced workmen, lower than any other house inthe city. Second hand watches, 
and old gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
RICHARD FISHER, Jr., 
{mporter of Watches and jewellery, wholesale and retail, No. 381 Broadway, a few 
aoors above the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 
TOBACCO AND SEGARS. 

OHN ANDERSON & Co., manufacturers of the Honey Dew, fine cut chewing and 

smoking tobacco, snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers, and the public 
generally, that they continue at their old locations, No. 2 Wall, 213 and 215 Duane Sts., 
where may be had at all times, and in any qnantity—their well known fine cut chewing 
and smoking tobacco, together with every variety of snuff, of the finest qualities, at a 
heavy discount from old prices. <a 
Tin canisters of fine cut chewing, containing 11b. each, carefully put up for shipping , 
and warranted to keep in any climate. ; 
Constantly on hand, a large assortment of Virgunia manufactured tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish—including 
‘“*LEFTWICH’S ” 
celebrated pound lump, of the ‘‘four aces” brand. We being sole agents forthe same is 
New York. 





























° | Sale and retail. 
Hon. Aaron Varts, one of the Judges of Westchester County, says that inallhisexpe- | 





SEGARS. ate 
Always on hand, the choicest selections, ofthe best brands of Havana and Princips 
segars. (July 22,) Feb. 14. 


FISHING AND FOWLING TACKLE. 


P. J. SIMPSON, 
18 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. ; 
MPORTER and manufacturer of Single and Double Barrel Fowling Pieces, Rifles 
Pistols,&c. Also on hand, every article suitable for sportsmen. Guns percussion’ 
ed and repaired in the best manner. 
FISHING TACKLE. 
An excellent assortment of Fishing Tackle, on the most reasonable terms, whole- 
Orders supplied to any extent. 7 
N.B. Superior silk worm gut constantly on hand, flies, reels, &c. Mar. 21. 


~ FISHING TACKLE. 
J. B. CROOK 


ESPECTFULLY informs his customers, aud the sporting community in genera} 


that he is still at 
No. 50 FULTON STREET, 
where he manufactures and has for sale the most improved Fishing Tackle, in all its 
variety, the quality of which needs‘no guarante3 to insure its giving satisfaction. 
Crook’s Rods and Reels having won for him golden opinions from all that have used 
them, he pledges himself to fully sustain their reputation, and continue te merit the pa- 
tronage ofa liberal public. ; ; 
N. B. On hand, Walking-cane Chairs—the Neplus Ultra of convenience to the invalid 
edestrian. 
Walking-cane Rods—the best quality ever offered in this market. 
Salmon, Fly and Bass Rods. 
Reels of every size. 
Artificial Flies. and Bait of all kinds. 
Gun-powder ofthe most approved qualities. 
In. fact every article inthe sporting line, of the best quality, and at the lowest market 
rices. 
. New York, March 5, 1846. 











March 7—6m. 





J. G. BELL, 
AXIDERMIST, 289 Broadway, cor. Reade St., up stairs, has constantly on hand a 
variety of cases, shades, as for parlor or mantle ornaments, also a large collection o! 
bird skins, mounted birds, and artificial eyes, &c., for sale or exchange. Public or pri- 
vate collections supplied at the shortest notice. Pet birds, &c., prepared ina very su- 
perior manner, to order. (Dec. 12-1 y. 


GOTHIC HALL BOWLING SALOON. 
No. 316 BROADWAY, N. Y. : 
tty being the largest and most magnificent establishment of the kind in the city, 
(or world,) and being visited only by the most respectable company, the proprie- 
tor takes this method ofinviting citizens and strangers to give him acall ; andif atten 
tion to business, and to their comfort, and the best Alleys in the city have any weight, 
he is confident they will be pleased with their visits. ; 
Attached tothe establishment is one of the finest and best ventilated bar rooms in 
the city, and the Bar is stocked with the very best of wines, liq uors, ale and segars— 
also, a Billard-room, the most quiet and respectable in the city. . 
April 4. CHAS. D. STILES, Proprietor. 


159 BROADWAY. 
GENTLEMEN ! : 
HE “JOCKEY CLUB” EXTRACT, and every variety of perfumery, Premium 
toilet soap, Shaving Creams, Colognes, Hair washes and oils, pomatums, cosmetics 
Warranted Razers of the finest quality ; hair, nail, tooth and shaving brushes ; combs ; 
gentleman’s R. Read Pocket Companions, and dressing cases, replete with every article 
necessary for the toilet, &c., &c., all for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
E. ROUSSEL, 
Manufacturer and importer of fine Perfumes, No. 159 Broadway, between Liberty and 
Courtland Sts., N. Y., and 114 Chesnut St., Philadelphia. {March 7—1 yr.) 


FISHING TACKLE. ' 
HE Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupied 
by Mr. Samuel Bradler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, k 
142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected a 
of Tackle to be found in New 9 pe most . as - imported directly by himse 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves. 
fig Dealers port “me on the most favorable terms. MARTIN lL. were 
Boston, March 25, 1845 Pp 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE PARK. - ‘ 
OATS of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, &e., engraved on stone or brass. Ladies — 
signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c , engraved with Arms or wy | aoe - ot 
monds, Amethysts, Topazes, &c., bought in the rough or cut to any vane oa a 
Arms found ard painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, ard forwarded to any p 
of the United States or Canada, Books of Heraldry kept with upwards of 200,000 names. 
June 13.] 
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BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVED 
ISITING CARD.—A Plate and Fifty Cards printed for only $1,50; the finest en. 
V amelled cards, printed from engraved plates, at 50 cents the pack, at JERVIS? Ori, 
ginal Cheap Card Establishment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. Engrav 


ing and printing of every description, at prices proportionate with the re ie 





WEDDING CARDS! bere pene a acechatelte 
T home cards for weddings, and compliment cards for ‘‘ sending cake out, 
A fully Semueed and Seiad at JERVIS’S Original Cheap Card Establishment, 3 
Broadway, (next door to the Tabernacle). Envelopes, brides’ wafers, menems, - ely 
paper. Also, visiting, address, and business cards. Engraving and printing o, a. 
description, at prices and workmanship to defy competition. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 


r . 3 w 
JRNISHED and engraved for only $1,50, a silver plated Plate for $3. 
aaa to any b. the Say or no sale, at JERVIS’S original cheap Door ~— x 
lishment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. . 


FOR SALE, ‘ 
A THOROUGH BRED chesnut mare, 9 years old, 15 hands 3in., by Gohanna, out .. 


, 8 d. 
Medoc’s dam ; well broke to harness. iy to A. CONOVER Union Course, L. I. 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, ° 
C4 Sosa ae, aaa eam 
No. 114 ELIZABETH STREET, 1 < er 
iages of the latest and most fashionable patterns m 
on ora sPiat ueciee, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality 
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t 
t. ; : 
“ie Panis, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with ne 


h. : — 
“i who wish to purchase or order Carriages, are respectfully invited 


call before purchasing elsewhere. 


to giveme 
Oct. 10-ly. * 
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FISHING TACKLE. 


J.& J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON STREET, CORNER OF CLIFF, N. YORK, 
ANUFACTURERS and importers of Fishing Tackle, warranted of the most superior 
quality, wholesale and retail. 

J.C. C. having just returned from Europe, where he made arrangements with the 
best — on reasonable terms, for constant supplies of Salmon silk worm gut 
and fish hooks. 

J. & J.C. C. have now in Store, the largest and handsomest variety of tackle ever 
seen in Europe or America, and their arrangements are such that they can supply the 
trade on more liberal terms than hitherto offered. Orders from the trade or amateurs 
punctually attended to. 

500,000 Salmon, medium and Trou gut now in &tore, and fresh supplies constantly 
being received. 

A continued supply of the celebrated O’Shaughnessy hook. 


JONES’ NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
_ CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 

‘ie Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 

that he has leased the above named Hotel for a term of years, and fiatters himself 
that by ‘trict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him at the Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber is 
now prepared to receive every gs or transient boarders at moderate prices. Ali those 
who favor him with a call shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 
he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 

Jy 4.] EDMUND JONES 


THE FRANKLIN HOUSE. 

No. 105 CHESNUT ST., BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH, PHILADELPHIA. 
se popular and central Hotel, established by the Messrs. Sanderson, having passed 

. into the hands of the Subscriber, he desires te inform his friends and the public that 
it is now open for the reception of guests. 

To those who have visited ‘‘ The Franklin House,” its advantages as a desirable stop- 
ping place are well known; to those who have not, it will be only necessary to state 
that it is situated in the ey ay of the most fashionable strect, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Custom House, Places of Amusement, Hotels, 
Steamboat Landings, Rail Road Depots, Public Squares, Couit Houses, &c. &c. 

Since the change of proprietors a large amount of money has been expended in en- 
larging, re-fitting re-furnishing and painting. Among the numerous improvements, 
may be mentioned Improved Entrances, a New Ladies’ Ordinary, a New Gentlemens 
Dining Saloon, New Parlours, New Chambers, New Kitchen, and new Bar Room, be- 
sides many other minor improvements. 

The principal features of a first rate Hotel—‘ The Table and Wine Cellars”—will be 
under the management of 

Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, 
one ofthe former proprietors, whose ambition to excel as a Catereris well known. His 
pang agers pm Cook, *‘ Pelletier,” aided by experienced assistants, will still continue 
to be his right hand man. 

The Office and Books will be under the charge of Mr. GEORGE P. BURNHAM, late 
the able editor of the ‘ Daily Ohio Union,” of Cincinnati, and more recently of Boston. 
In short great exertions have been made, and hereafter will not be spared, to render 
“ The Franklin” one of the very first Hotels for comfort, convenience, and good living. 

Philadelphia, July 1846. [Jy 18] D. K. MINOR. 

THE ABBY HOTEL==BLOOMINGDALE ROAD. 

Cl M. H. TRUESDEL, late of the North River, having taken the above house 

begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that he is prepared to accommodate 
families, or single gentlemen, with board a lodging on reasonable terms. The situa- 
tion of this popular place is most salubrious—the house the most commodious to be 
found—and the grounds connected therewith, render it the most desirable and pleasant 
summer residence, as well as for a daily resort, that it is possible to find in the vicinity of 
the city. The raxce will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season ; and no ex- 
pense spared to make visitors comiortable. The Bar is stocked with Wines and Liquors 
of choice brands, as well as Ales, segars, &c., of the best quality. 

Moore’s line of stages leave the City Hall every torty minutes, and a continuation 
of the Knickerbocker line, every fifteen minutes—on Sundays, from Canal St. every 
forty minutes. {June 27. 


OAKLEY & SMITH, 
ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
ThirdAvenue, cor.40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hail, and 3 minutes’ walk from the Rai 
road Depot. 

beer taking a quiet stroll on the pest 26 will find a comfortable room set apart 

for their use. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
BANY PALE ALE always on hand. 

N. B.—‘“ Bell’s Life in London,” ‘Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various ot: «r 

London papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 


F. COLSEY. & CO. 
ANUFACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
Vi warranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 
viz. :— 
FARO TABLES, PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
BACKGAMMON TABLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
JEWELLERS’ AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &c., 
Manufactured at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. April6 


RACING SADDLES. &c. - 
er Subscribers keep constantly on hand a large and superior assortment of Racing 
Saddles from 2lbs. upwards, and saddles leadened in such a manner that they can 
be varied all of dlbs. 

Also, Training Saddles, linen and woollen Horse Dresses, of all descriptions. Jockey 
caps and dresses, whips, spurs, bridles, sweating blankets, rollers, cock gafts, &c. 

They invite the attention of purchasers also to their stock of fashionable Harness— 
latest ‘‘ London” style hunting saddles, Mexican, Oregon and Texas saddles. Patent 
spring dumb jockies, patent saddle-cloths, English * Prince Albert” and ‘ Victoria” 
bridies, bitts, sturreps—London brushes, combs, enamelled leather bags, holsters—pa- 
tent ‘‘ steel spring” solid+sole leather travelling trunks, &c. 

This being the oldest established Saddlery Warehouse in the City of New York, and 
being well known throughout the Uuited States, they consider it only necessary to re- 
fer to William Gibbons, ksq., of New Jersey, ‘“‘ owner of Fashion,” for their promptness 
and experience in executing orders for the Stable. 

J.B. & J. BULL, Saddlers, &c., 206 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Volanti Harness for the West Indies, made up in the richest style to order. 
[Oct. l7-ly. 
WILLMER & SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES. 
UBSCRIBERS and the public generally are informed that the oflice of ‘‘ Oillmer & 
Smith’s European Times’’is removed to 16 Wall st., 2d floor. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1846.—jan10-tf. 


TAXIDERMY. 
HE Subscriber having been induced to establish himself in the city, begs most re 
spectiully to inform the inhabitants thereof, and gentlemen resident inthe country, 
who may wish to favor him with their orders, that he is now prepared to preserve the 
skins of all animals—birds, reptiles, fish, &c., and also “set up,” either green or dry 
skius, with taste and accuracy, and a regard to symmetry, proportion and character, ob- 
tained only from an intimate knowledge of them in their natural state. His specimens 
will be warranted to stand the “‘ tooth of Time.” Gentlemen’s cabinets cleaned and re- 
arranged—specimens wanted, and all manner of curiosities bought, sold, or exchanged. 
Orders left with W. T. Porter, Esq., ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” or at the bird store of 
Mr. Greve, John St., off Broadway, will be punctually attended to. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1846. , [Dec. 5.) 


TO AMERICAN GENTLEMEN VISITING EUROPE. 
N R. WILLIAM CHILD, Interpreter and Commission Agent, at Paris, begs to offer 
his se: vices to gentlemen and tamilies contemplating a visit to the capital of 

France, and tue Continent. From along residence in this city, and repeated tours over 
Europe, he is fully acquainted with all celebrated localities, objects of curiosity and 
interest, and with the best and most expeditious routes ano modes of travelling. He 
would likewise undertake to purchase and forward articles of merchandize for mer- 
chants and others, either living in the United States, or visiting the markets here. 

All letters and commissions entrusted to him should be left (it by post, pre-paid) with 
the Concierge— Hotel de Lille et d’ Albion, Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, No. 40, Paris. 

He refers to Picton Milner, 'sq., and other American and English residents in Paris. 

Paris, France, Sept. 24, 1846. [Nov. 14. 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE New York Sportsman’s Club holds its regular monthly meetings at the house of 
Mr. Robert Sinclair, 433 Houston Street, on the 2d Tuesday of every month, at 
8 o’clock, P. M. All persons who feel interested in the protection and preservation of 
ame, and who feel desirous of having the Game Laws rigidly enforced, are respectful. 
y invited to co-operate with the Club for that purpose. 
Any communication addressed to the Secretary will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Club. 
WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S COLORS. 
UST received a full assortment of Winsor & Newton’s Oil Colors, in collapsible 
tubes, to which we would invite the attention of artists, amateurs, &c. 
The high reputation these colors have attained in Europe renders it unnecessary to 
aay anything in their favor. 
A liberal discount to schools. FOSDICK & HOFFMAN, 832 Broadway. 
Nov 21.} 
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JOHN MULLIN, GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No. 206 BROADWAY TO No.3 BARCLAY ST., 
Lyons he continues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the best im- 
ported. Also, imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun 
trade in general. 

N. B. Guns restocked and altered from flint to percussion; old guns made over to 
ook as new, and all repairing done in the best manner, and on the most reasonable 
erms. my 16-lyr 

ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURES BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
| the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
> 





those who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
and with infinitely Jess physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS? 
Elastic Metallic Shank Booi is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
before introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running 
walking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreds, but ] must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
distance, and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in A oe ten miles and a quarter 
ever the Beacon Course, which | am satistied is, to a considerable extent, attributable to 
the admirably constructed “‘ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
BROOKS, 153 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming 1n conqueror. 
Be the gratification to my mind what it may, at the result, | must acknowledge that | 
&m much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which | offer him 
any thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. é ‘ 
Nem York, 4th June, 1844. [Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 


PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 
thew Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the —_ 
asthe most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
Containing ali that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
on METALLIC RAZOR OTRO 
rsharpening and keeping razors in the most ect order. . 
June /-4m . G. SAUN DERS & SON, 177 J Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel, 








563 
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VALUABLE EDITIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Valuable, amusing, interesting and Standard Editions of English 
Literature. Imported and for sale 


BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


1. A splendid copy of Hogarth’s celebrated works... .. 2... .e- see eeeeee  $45,00 
. Acomplete Edition of the Abbotsford—Waverly Novels—in 12 large octavo 
vols., with hundreds of the finest steel engravings. ...........+++.e00 100,00 


2 
£3. Shakspeare’s Works—complete—Pictorial Edition, 8 vols. 8mo.4mor...... 40,00 


. Chas. Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 10 large 8mo. vols , } Russia... 60,00 
. Pictorial History of London, in 6 Roy. 8mo. vols.—handsomely bound..,.... 15,00 


£6. Pictorial Museum of animated Nature, 3000 engravings, 2 vols. folio...... 12,00 


1500 engravings, 1 Vol. folio. . 1... cee cer sccccccccsscccesesesece 7,00 
. Pictorial Gallery of Arts, 2000 illustrations, 2 vols. folio... .......e20 ee 12,00 
9. The London Art Union Prize Annual—contains specimens of the eontribu- 
tions from the Union, of a very rich character. .......e.eesceeseeeee 12,00 
10. Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—steel engravings, 2 vols........ 6,00 
11. Giandville’s Fables, Original and Selected, Illustrated, ] vol.......e-e.... 2,00 
1s. Arabian Nights Entertainments, in several useful editions. ...........+. 
13. Don Quixote—beautifully illustrated, 8mo.........ccccccccccccccese 3,75 
14. The British Gallery of Arts—splendid illustrations, 1 Roy. 8mo. vol....... 400 
15. The Book of British Ballads—2 handsome vols., morocco gilt............ 16,00 
16, Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, splendidly bound, red morocco, gilt, and beauti- 
ee a eee ee ee eee ee 
17. Views in London—splendid steel engravings—handsomely bound in morec- 
Ena: & escgnne at hii aaa tres S Aes lt thie: enka 6 .b 0 Gs 6.0: a ees mmseiaintatpiasaate 10,00 
18. Paris and its Environs—uniform with the above. .............eeceee0ee+ 10,00 
19, Pictorial Bible—3 large vols., bound in cloth, $10,00— calf, $13,00—morocco, 15,00 
20. The Book of Common Prayer—Roy. 8mo., beautifully illuminated........ 10,00 
21. Cowper’s Letters—morocco, $3,00—Cowper’s Poems, uniform.........-. 3,00 
22. The works of Mrs. Hemans, 3 vols., morocco gilt......e.cceccceeceses 7,50 
23. Black’s General Atlass Folio, strongly bound............eeee-eeeee-+ 14,00 
And a thousand other rich!y interesting volumes always on sale—any work of a sin- 
gle volume imported on the same terms as a large quantity. Letters left open to re- 
ceive orders from the country for Europe the latest hour the Post Office allows, and or- 
ders accompanied by a remittance will be punctually attended to, addressed 
EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 
P.S. Globes of all sizes—Stationery. Kc. &c. &c. (Jan. 9. 


5 
7. Pictorial Sunday Book —contains a Scripture Atlas of 13 colored maps and 
8 





12,00 





NEW MUSIC. 

UST PUBLISHED and for sale by J. S. Cummings, at his Music Saloon, junction of 

Fulton and Clinton Streets, Brooklyn. 
. Capi. May’s Quick Step, composed by J. A. Yanden, and arranged for the Piano 
‘orte 
Magnolia March, composed by S. E. Sull, and arranged for the Piano Forte in an easy 
style for young pupils. 
Palo Alto Waltz, by a Lady of Brooklyn, and dedicated to Gen. Z. Taylor and his 
gallant associates. 
Der Watcher Waltz, in which the popular melody of the Watcher is introduced by 
N.P. B. Curtis. 
A large assortment of Sheet Music always on hand. Also, Musical Instruments of 
every description—Violin, Violincello, and Guitar Strings of the a 
Piano Fortes of superior tone and finish, from the most celebrated manufactories in 
Boston. Second hend instruments to loan on hire. 
All Musical Instruments Toned and Repaired. (Aug. 29.) 


ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS. 
REDUCED PRICES. 

AVIMG decided to close our establishment at 750 Broadway, and to make consi- 

derable alteretion and enlargement of our premises, Nos. 259 and 260 Broadway, 
we propose to make a general reduction in prices, as shall enable us to make the ne- 
cessary reduction in stock. Anything in the slightest degree imperfect will be offered 
at a further reduction which shall make it unquestionably cheap. Wetrust all who 
are accustomed to buy of us will be assured by this announcement that we have deter- 
mined to reduce our stock, and that our prices will be made so low in comparison with 
those of any other house, as to insure the accomplishment of our designs. Persons in 
wart of bebeesion Glass Ware, Porcelain, Fans, Dressing Cases, Desks, or any descrip- 
tion of goods we import, wtll find it greatly to their interest to supply ana even antici- 
pate their wants at ourl ow prices. 
NOVELTIES—We shall receive by the Caledonia steamer, packets St. James, Gladi- 
ator, Albany, Silvie de Grasse and Louis Philippe, 40 CASES, comprising the latest and 
most elegant Novelties that have been prepared for the holidays in London and Paris. 
Dec. 19.] TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


OUT AT LAST!!! 
A QUARTER RACE IN KENTUCKY, AND OTHER SKETCHES; 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
SCENES, CHARACTERS, AND INCIDENTS, 
THROUGHOUT 
“THE UNIVERSAL YANKEE NATION.” 
EDITED BY WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of “ The Spirit of the Times,’’ “ Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c. &c., 
With eight Engravings, designed by F. O. C. Darley, and engraved 
by Gilbert, Childs, Herrick, ete., as follows :— 

1, Cupping on The Starnum. 5. Uncle Billy Brown “ glorious,” at a Mis- 
2.8The Shark Story, with nine Sharks in sissippi County Theatre. 
the distance. 6. The Yankee backing out the Dandy. 
3. The Dragoon Officer, and the Party in | 7. The Frenchman with “ ze d—leetle hat 
front ot the Fire. wiz ze hole in ze top.” 
4. Reub Session’s Fight. 8. The Quarter Race in Kentucky. 
Being Vol 5 of Carney & Harnt’s Liprary or AMERICAN HumMoROoUS WRITERS— 
PRICE 50 CENTS, COMPLETE, 
fi@- A remittance of 50 cents, directed to the publishers, will receive immediate at- 
tention, and acopy ofthe above work will be sent by return of mail, carefully over 
ed, or Five Copies for Two Dollars; or, the sum ot Two Dollars remitted to the pub- 
lisher, will entitle the person to receive all the vols. of the series yet published, viz :— 
Vol. 1. Sol. Smith’s Theatrical Apprenticeship ; 8 plates—60 cents. 

‘ 9, Pickings from The New Orleans ‘ Picayune ;” 8 plates—50 cents. 

‘© 3. My Shooting Box, by Frank Forester—s0 cents 

“4, Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag ; 6 plates—40 cents. 

« 6. A Quarter Race in Kentucky ; © plates—50 cents. 
Dec. 19} CAREY & HART, Publishers, 126Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
TRANSLATED BY HERBERT. 























COMPLETE IN TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES, PRICE 50 CENTS. 


‘‘The Translation by Herbert is elegant and spirited, and the only one, in our estima 


The trade supplied by RICHARDS & Co., 30 Ann St., N. Y. 


tion, worth reading.”—New York Tribune. 





PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 


Waich came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., onthe 13th of May, 1845, designed and 


drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 
H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most pertect of anything we 


H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 
K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona! H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. 

The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, wholesale and retail, at 
142 Nassau st. [n8]} 


have witnessed. 








TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICLS, &c. 


5 le Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 
I 


yurchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 


ness. Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 
Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 


Aug 27-tf No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 





PILES CURED FOR LIFE! 
DR. UPHAM’S VEGETABLE PILE ELECTUARY, 


An internal remedy, and the only medicine which has stood the test of experiment in 


all cases of Piles, whether bleeding or blind, internal and external ; 


Inflammation of the Liver and Spleen, | Impurity of Blood, and Internal Hu mors, 
Inflammation and Soreness of the Stomach | Weakness and Inflammation of the Spine, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Kidney and | Want of action in the Bowels, 

Bladder, - | Severe and habitual Costiveness, 
Inflammatory and Mercurial Rheumatism, | Flow of Blood to the Head, Dizziness, &c., 
Ulceration of the Intestines, And for the Relief of Married Women. 
Torpor and inactivity of the Liver, 

The Electuary is prepared by A. Upham,M D., 196 Bowery, New York—a regular 
educated physician, who devotes his attention almost entirely to this disease. 

INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 

Although the Electuary was originally prepared for the cure of Piles, yet it has 
proved itself to be a medicine far superior to all others, in all diseases of an Inflamma- 
tory character, with a determination of blood to any part or organ. 

TO MARRIED LADIES. 

Married Ladies are almost invariably subject to that — and injurious disease, the 
Piles, with consequent Inflammation of the Stomach, Bowels and Spine, weakness of 
the Back, flow of Blood to the Head, &c. The ce a is perfectly safe for Pregnant 
Ladies, and the most useful Cathartic that can pcssibly be used, as it will not — re- 
move the Piles and all Inflammatory diseases, without pain orirritation, but will en- 
sure an easy time, a safe delivery, and a sound constitution in the offspring. 


PECULIAR CASES AND EFFECTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

CHRONIC PILES.—A workman in the Glass House, at Cambridgeport, who had the 
Piles fifteen years, very severely, and was constantly exposed to the intense heat ofa 
furnace, and greatly reduced by disease, received great relief and a final cure by the 
use of Dr. Upham’s remedy. The case was a very obstinate one, owing to the nature 
of the occupation, and the deranged condition of the patient. i , 

BLEEDING PILES.—A gentleman in Bedford, Mass. who had the Bleeding Piles for 
many years, greatly exhausting his system, was entircly relieved of this distressing 
and dangerous symptom, by taking a half dose of the Electuary once or twicea month. 

FALLING OF THE BOWELS.—A person afflicted with Piles and falting of the 
Bowels, to such a degree that no evacuation could be had without lying flat upon the 
floor, was entirely relieved and cured by this medicine. This case was avery extra- 
ordinary one. : ? 

EXTREME COST1VENESS.—Numerous persons, and especially females, afflicted 
with extreme Costiveness and Piles, with all those distressing symptoms attendant up- 
on such a state of the system, have been able to effect an entire change in this condi- 
tion by the use of this medicine. It is a very mild Cathartic, and an admirable remedy 
for costiveness, especially for married women. : : 

FISTULAS, ULCERS, &c.—In the worst cases of Piles, where Fistulas, Ulcers, and 
cavernous holes exist, the Electuary is always salutary in its effects, and if persever- 
ingly used, will produce acure. Two or three cases, where a surgical operation was 
thought to be necessary - the ao have been cured by this medicine. It is a per- 
fect remedy for Mercurial diseases in the intes<ineés. 

Sold wholesale and retail by WYATT & KETCHAM, “ general agents,” 121 Faltoz 
Street, Dr. A. Upham, proprietor, 196 Bowery, New York, and by Druggists (Brose. 
throughout the United States. Price $1 a box, six boxes $6. ec, 26, 

















SANDS’S SARS 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND talaiaeet chan OF ALL 


E 
DISEASES. ARISING FROM AN IMPUR 
OR TAR AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 


NAMELY : 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil--Rheumatism— Obsting ; ; 
tules on the Sco — eateine Bile ee «Luteneous Eruptions—P — s,or Pus 
- re Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul 
cers—Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and st a 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites or 3 
Dropsy—Ezxposure or Imprudence in life. Also 
Chronic Constitutional Disorders , 
will be removed by this ; 
evens q 

HE VALUE of this preparation is now wide nown, and e : 
T usefulness is extending. It is ——- and highly recommended’ br oe 
and is admitted to be the most powerful and searching preparation from the a that 
has ever been employed in medical practice. It is rot local inits operation. but eneral 
extending through the whole system. It neutralizes the poisonous elements in the 
blood, a restores a healthy tone to the organs which generate that fluid. In scrofu- 
lous and all external disorders, the result is a rapid healing of the sores and pustules ; 
in rheumatism, and other painful affections of the muscular fibre, a speedy removal of 
the pain, and in all cases, a renewal of strength, keeping pace with the retreat of the 
disease from the system. It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and 
portability, and when diluted according to the directions, each bottle will make six 
times the quantity, equal to one quart, and is then superior in medical value to the vari- 
ous preparations bearing the name. The proprietors are almost daily receiving testi- 
monials of the most respectable character, testifying to its great value as an active and 
curative medicine. 

“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

Let THE Facts Speak For THemsetves.—The following certificate is only another 
link in the great chain of testimony to its merits. Let the afflicted read and be convinc- 
ed. What it has done once it will do again. 

Charleston, Mass., Sept., 23d, 1845. 

This maycertify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the scrofulous humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which pro- 
bably caused this humor to make its appearance in a most singular way, covering his 
body from his head to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medicine 
and he examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, advise 
me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New York, I then being a resident in that city. Aftera 
long and Critical examination, having more than thirty other medical gentlemen with 
him att, e time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The child was then pre- 
scribed Sor, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse un- 
til Junefof 1837, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury that 
had bee Dn given him. A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the first place, 
as large as an a. walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a sixpence, anda 
piece ffom near the crown of his head. It then went to the back and side, and dis- 
charged in three places. From thence to one of his limbs, separating, in consequence of 
the ul Ceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ankle joint on the back part. 
He had at one time fifteen running sores or issues from the glands of the throat and those 
places | have mentioned. In 18401 livedin Portsmouth, N.H., and he was attacked 
with a Rheumatic Fever, which settledin one of his hips, which swelled as large as 
three of the other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him laudanum until he 
lost his reason. Thenl became alarmed and sent for a Thomsonian. His medicine 
helped his hip and restored his reason. The third time he was attacked with this fever 
in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and being perfectly satisfied that all 
other medicines had failed of effecting a cure, I sent and procured six bottles, and by the 
time he had taken it all [ considered him well. Those places healed—he became bright 
and lively—color came to his face and lips—from that time till the Fall of 1844 his com- 
plaints never troubled him. Atthat time he became deaf, which continued until last 
March, when his right eye became affected ; from that to the left eye, covering the 
sight of the eye so that he was in a great measure deprived of sight. 

Knowing that Sands’s Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him any 
go Japplied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary, at Boston, for more. He has taken fifteen 
dollars’ worth, which has removeu the humor from his eyes and hearing, and he now 
appears to be cured, and radically so. I verily believe all this latter trouble mght 
have been avoided if 1 had continued thoroughly the use of the Sarsaparilla when he 
was under its influence the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and I feel it my duty to make 
those facts known to the public, for the benefit of those who may be afflicted in like 
manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect of 
this invaluable medicine. HANNAH W. BECK, 228 Main St. 

Suffolk, ss. Boston, October 13, 1845.—Then personally appeared the above named 
Hannah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certificate, by her subscribed, 
and statements therein contained, are true. 

Before me, JAMES RICE, Justice of the Peace. 

The following is an extract from a letter received from Mrs. Bevan, who had been af- 
flicted for several years with Scrofulous Ulcers, Dyspepsia, &c., and recently with an 
affection of the Throat and Chest: 

Baileysburg, Va., Dec. 13th, 1845, 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Before I commenced using your Sarsaparilla, my sufferings 
were almost past expression; my throat was completely ulcerated, I hada dreadful 
cough, and there were frequently weeks together that I could not speak above a whis- 

er ; and besides, the inflammation from my throat extended to my head, so that m 
Sooitan was very much impaired. After taking the Sarsaparilla a short time, my health 
improved, and my throat is now well; lamas free from cough and tightness of the 
chest as ever I was, and can hear quite distinctly. My throat has been wellabout three 
months, the cure of which has been effected entirely by the use of your Sarsaparilla. 
Your friend, LOUISA R. BEVAN. 

The following letter, received from Capt. Garrow, a gentleman well known, and of 
the highest respectability, residing in Mobile, shows conclusively the value and eflicacy 
of Sands’s Sarsaparilla in cases of chronic rheumatism : 

Mobile, Ala., July 3d, 1844. 

Messrs. Sanps—Gents.: I was afflicted for more than ten years with rheumatism, and 
it is with pleasure I avail myself of this opportunity to express to youthe salutary effect 
your Sarsaparilla had onme. In January, 1842, I purchased of your agents, Messrs. 
oe & Tucker, five bottles, which I took agreeably to the printed directions, which 
entirely removed the complaint, and I have now every reason to believe my health is 
permanently recovered. Yours, very respectfully, S.H. GARROW. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and etlicacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of 
William, New York. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. 

{iG- The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsaparil- 
la that has been, and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most diffi- 
cult diseases to which the human frame is subject; therefore ask for Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and take no other. [Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

HIS POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 

all other vegetable medicines as being the mest efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most opposite iz ** ~*~ recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions, oF 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn. there is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic acticn m nearly every orgun of the body, and in every grade of human 
sxioctence : and whether we survey itin the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the alarming 
CONVUISIOAS 01 tue epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and sad 
ness, they can frequentiy all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffering and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, s pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 


LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition . 


THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, ; 
Dec 28 104 John-st., opposite Cliff. 


NEW YORK SURGEON’S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 
no. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afllicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain i» 
S this Ihstitute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral Cur- 
vature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be takex 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented @ 
Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn witk 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. rg nreee| 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is giver 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., ‘ 
April 16 Principal of the Institute. 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC STROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at sea or on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. ’ ? 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 624c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. La F 

n29-ly] L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st., New York. 


192 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 
TO THOSE WHO SHAVE THEMSELVES. 
sg ~ celebrity of ‘‘ Ring’s Verbena Cream” throughout the United States has _ , 
been approached by any other Shaving Soap. It is firmly believed, nay, indeed, i 
is universally admitted, that no article hitherto discovered possesses the penetrating 
softening effect on the roughest beard, that the genuine Verbena Cream does. a ol 
Beware of imitations, om observe the written signature, under the directions tor use, 
of ragered and tor cele, wholesele, retail, and fi rtation, oy 
r sale, wholesale, il, or exportation, 
oe "©. H. RING, Druggist, 1b2 Broadway, corner of John St 
N.B. C. H. R. is the only agent in New York for Cross’s Specific Mach 7—1y) 




















HIBSON’S PATENT WHALEBONE RIBBED TRAVELLING TRUNK. 
TO THE TRAVELLING COMMU . 
fs ici dstrength so as to preserve 
O obtain a Travelling Trunk of sufficient elasticit it is ex o:ed in travelling, has al- 
its shape under all the circumstances to which } ‘4 As The travelling communit 
pare boon. on exiest of greet interest be Ge one ‘succeezed in making one, which, 
The subscriber begs to announce to both that he has _ seth, is eminently worthy of 
from its superior durability, beauty, lightness and s vor a to their notice. In offer- 
their patronage, and which he respectiu dy begs to for it more elegance of shape 
ing this desideratum to the public, the ——— pnemeg eg poner been combined in a 
ah oanhits = more lightpecularly adapted to officers - the a aaaee 
caverns STEns. 258) wnt Fae and prevent imitation, an pao = — om 
an travelling. To secure _ for it from the Petent Office, ashing ~ an . a SP 
he has Pay eg pe Ft °New York City, WOOD GIBSON, sad er, harne 
i is principa t, opposi' . Paul’s 
mee le his ne my ufacturer, No. 160 Fulton Street, opp 1. HIBSON. 
June 20.) 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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PARK THEATRE, 


—PIT 50 CENTS—GALLERY 25CENTS. — 

Doors aoe rT otek. and the performances will commenc: at 7}. 

Mi seats y—MRS. MASO 

Mik. COLLINS is engaged for a few nights, and will make his first appearance on 
Tueseay, and perform every evening during the week. 


THE ANNUAL BALL 








ND MUSICAL ENTERTA NMENT of Dopwortu Cornet Banp will take place | 


at the Apollo Rooms on Friday evening, Feb. 12th, 1547. The Quadrille Band as 
usual will be full and effective, consisting of about 40 performers. 
Tickets can be procured of any member of the Band, and at Head Quarters. 493 Broad. 
way. Jan.16-4t 
LES DANSEUSES VIENNOISE. 
*-DE JOSEPHINE WEISS, Mistress of the Ballet, begs to state tothe Manages o 
M Theatres in the United States, that applications for engagements must be made to 
her agent, Mr. JOHN POVEY, of the Park Theatre, New York, who is duly authorized 
to make all arrangements for Les Danseuses Viennoise. [Dec. 19 4t. 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 


HE Subscriber will open this Theatre for the season on the Ist November next ; the 
company will consist of performers of well known talent and celebrity, it being my 
intention of procurin:; one of the best Dramatic Companies in the Union. 

Stars will find itto their advantage to negotiate with this establishment, George 
Holland, Esq., is my duly authorised agent in New York, all engagements and other 
matters of business connected with the theatre, made by him, will be binding on me. 

Address, post-paid, to Geo. Holland, (agent) Olympic Theatre, N. Y. 

S. P. STICKNEY, Proprietor of American Theatre, New Orleans. 
Jy 18-6m. 




















June 13, 1846. 





“EAM MYSELF ALONE,” 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, corner of Chatham and Mulberry Sts., the only 
9 acknowledged Legitimate Costumer, in this, our great and glorious country. 
i Edwin Forrest is the great American Tragedian— 
Andrew Jackson Allen is the great American Costumer, and defies competition, let it 
come from any part of the Globe.—vivat RES PUBLICA. (Oct. 3. 


Chings Theatrical. 


Park Theatre.—The Viennoises have left here for Boston, after a most suc 
eessful engagement. They appeared at the Atheneum there on Monday even- 
ing, and if we may judge by the premiums paid for seats, the favor with which’ 
they were here received has been heaped up there. Our Boston friends do not 
often fail to appreciate’a good thing, and we were sure this charming troupe 
would be heartily welcomed. 

















Miss Emma Wueatty of other days, now Mrs. Mason, made her re-appear- | 


ance upon the boards of the Park, on Monday evening, in the play of Romeo and 
Juliet, and was greeted by a full and most enthusiastic audience. ‘The man- 
ner in which she sustained the character of the heroine was worthy of the ap- 
plause it called forth. Some ofour dramatic friends contend that Mrs. Mason’s 
personation of Juliet, was the Lest ever enacted upon the stage in this country. 
Without going quite to that length, we think we never saw one, to our taste, 
better. 

On Tuesday her personation of Mrs. Beverly, in the play of “The Gamester,” 
was as true and life-like as any thing we have ever witnessed. Notwithstand- 
ing the fine sleighing which takes hundreds away from the theatre, there was a 
fuil audience to witness her performance of Mrs. Haller, in « The Stranger.”’ 
We are most happy to greet the return of this talented lady to the stage. Eve- 
ry character which sha has thus far personated, has been in a style which goes 
far to prove we have native talent enough to compete, and most successfully toe, 
with any country. . 

Italian Opera, Palmo’s.—We are happy to say again that the fine music, 
and performances presented by the Company have filled the house, and given 
unbounded delight to those who were so fortunate as to obtain seats, during the 


representation of ‘‘Linda di Chamounix.” It has improved in every successive 
performance, and has certainly had a very good run. One of Donizetti's best 


operas, Lucia di Lammermoor, follows in its place. We saw the first represen- 
tation of this opera at the San Carlos, in Naples, and for forty successive nights 
did we listen to those enchanting strains, more and more delighted even to the 
last. ‘The one single duett of Verranoati would alone be sufficient to immor- 
talize the Maestro. 7 

Olympic Theatre.—Mitcheil, as usual, sends forth a fine bill of fare nightly, 
and those who do not or can not enjoy it are the losers. On Tuesday evening 
for the benefit of Mrs. Isherwood, there were performed “John of Paris,” 
“Sudden Thoughts,” ‘The Loan of a Lover,” and “The Promissory note oP 
the principal parts sustained by Mrs. Isherwood, Mrs. Timm, and Messrs. 
Mitche!l, Holland, and Winans. 

Bowery Theatre.—The performances during the week have been varied and 
well attended. Among the attractions the Comedy of ‘“ Speed the Plough,” 
«« The Sia mese Twins,” and “Tom Cringle, or the Seaman's Log,” have been 
de servedly popular. The Twins, by Messrs. Vache and Hadaway, cannot be 

beat. 

The American Circus, at the Chatham Theatre, is nightly filled to overflow- 
iag, and th e performances are received with even increased applause. We know 
of no place where one can pass a leisure hour, more pleasantly. 

The Alhamra.—The Herr Alexandre has left this popular place of amuse- 
ment, and has been succeeded by another Magician, Signor Rossi. Not hav- 
ing seen his performances we cannot speak of his merits, but if he come within 
a mile of The Herr, he can take our hat. 

Herr Alexandre is astonishing tbe good folks of Brooklyn, by his performances 
at Gothic Hall. Wherever he goes he is sure of success. His illusions are 
most interesting, as most of them depend for their success upon noslight of 
hand or manual! dexterity, but upon well known principles of chemistry, mechan- 
ics and mathematics. All should see him. 

American Museum.—A band of Ethiopian Minstrels have been all the rage 
at this house the past week, and it is no mere puflfery to say that they are the 
best negro melodists, dancers, and extravaganzists now in America. ‘Their per 
formances are received with a furore of enthusiasm seldom witnessed, except 
under the influence of this exciting and exhilirating kind of minstrelsy. ‘They 
are retained for still another week, and our readers who have not already enjoy- 
ed tbeir performances, will no doubt do it before they leave. They appear 
every afternoon and evening, when also that beautiful panoramic painting of the 
City of London will be exhibited, and the famous Chapman Family, with the 
Great Western, the prince of Yankees, also open their budgets of amusement 

and fun. 





New Publications, etc. 


From Wm. Taylor & Co. we have the 4th volume of the Modern Standard | 
rama, edited by Epes Sargent. We have heretofore noticed this work, which | 


appeared in numbers, as being an excellent work for those who admire Op 
Witt, and his brotherhood. The present volume is got up in very good style , 
and contains eight sterling plays. Virginius, The King of the Commons, Lon- 
don Assurance, The Rent Day, Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Jealous 
Wife, The Rivals, and Perfection, together with an excellent Portrait and 
Memoir of James H. Hackett. 

George H. Colton, 118 Nassau Street, has sent us The American Review, 
a Whig Journal, &c. : No. 25, for January 1847. It contains a most excellent 
engraved likeness of the Hon. Rufus Choat, formerly Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and a Memoir of his life. There are also many other articles of intrinsic 
value, unconnected with any political bias. 

From Wm. H. Graham, we have received “ The Midnight Bell, or Fatal 
Hour,” by Baron Von Holstein. 

“© The Architect,” a Series of Original Designs for Domestic and Ornamen- 

al Cottages, &e., &e.: No.4, By Wm. H. Ranlett, Esq., from the press of 
Win. H. Graham, “ Tribone Buildings.” There are no less than six drawings 
and colored engravings in the number, and all got up in most exeellent style. 
We may never own a cottage, but if we do, we will take the model from the 
Architect. 

New Music.—* I never gave thee cause” is the title of a very pretty ballad, 
written by Stephen C. Massett, the author of “ When the moon on the lake is 
beaming,” and many other popular songs. The Music is by Austin Phillips, 
and is in this popular composer’s happiest vein. The words are extremely fine. 
It is for sale by Vanderbeck, 385 Broadway. 





N’S Benefit. THE HUNCHBACK—and other entertaia- | 


Jan. 16. 





| LARRY MULLEN’S FOX. 
Dear “ Spivit :"—Your columns have afforded me so much amusement, 
_ that, although not much accustomed to composition, I thought I would endea. 


, Yor to contribute a “scene,” which I once witnessed on the tother side the At- 
| lantic. 


In one of the northern counties of the Green Isle, it is, or was, the custom 
for some of the sporting retainers of the « Hunt” to trap a fox, bag him, (and 
| notice being given some day or two before,) start him for a run before a pack of fast 
| harriers. Now on the present occasion it appeared that the “broth of a boy,” 

whose name heads this article, had succeeded in capturing Reynard. A day 
| as usual was appointed, but owing to some cause the attendance was so thin 
that it was resolved by the gentlemen present, to put off the unbagging of the 
| * animal” until the next hunting day. 1 should have mentioned that the Fox- 
| taker depends upon the half crowns which are collected for him on the spot, 
| for his remuneration ; this J suppose had some weight with the “ Hunt” in in- 
_ ducing them to wait for a full field. Sure enough the hunting day came round, 
but in the interim, a mishap had befallen poor Larry. The fox had died! 
Here was a stopper—but Larry, his natural “cuteness” sharpened by the vi- 
| #ions of sundry half crowns flitting before his eyes, hit upon a plan to secure 
therm—it was as follows. He had a terrier dog. right quick of foot, about the 
size of the deceased ; so Larry skinned the dead with anatomical adroitness, 
and (that I should be compelled to write such a thing!) stitched it around the 
living, leaving him plenty of room to see. You will now suppose the “ field” 
assembled—green coats and red, corderoys and buckskins—mounted on such 
horses as one doesn’t see every day. 

‘Come here, Larry !” says Bob O'Hara, “let's get a look at him! Is he 
lively 1” 

“Lively! did your honor say?” replied Larry, “by the holy poker! I’m 
afraid to open the box an inch, for. fear he’d take to his scrapers.” 

“None of your gammon,” says Charley Darcy, “ give us a peep at his 
mug.” 

Accordingly Larry with the utmost care and precaution permitted just the 
sparkle of the animal's eyes to be seen; these, from his novel position, looked 
almost starting out of his head. There was immediately a general chorus of 
commendation among the lookers on. 

‘“« Did you ever see asprightlier fellow ?” 

‘* He’ll run twenty miles if he runs an inch.” 

«The man that’s in at the Death won't sleep at home this night.” 

Such were the exclamations on all sides, whilst every man looked to his 
girths, gathered his reins more tightly, and fixed himself more firmly in his stir- 
rups ; expectation was on tip-toe; Larry, as was customary, walked off with 
his bag behind an eminence which screened him from the sight of the pack ;— 
then shaking out the metamorphosed terrier, he gave him two or three smart 
cuts with a whip ; the dog sprang off as if a legion of devils were at his heels, 
his brush, or rather the fox’s, trailng behind him. 

After the usual law given to bagged foxes, (fifteen minutes,) the hounds were 
laid on ; it was a glorious burst—away went hounds, hunter, and huntsman, 
cheered by Larry, as they passed, with the assurance, roared out at the top of 
his voice, that * he’d never seen a fox with sucha shower of heels before in his 
life time!” ‘Three miles are passed without a check, for I need not tell you 
that the dogs ran the trailing brush breast high ; three miles and more are pass- 
ed, and the foremost men begin to perceive that the fox is taking a direct line 
for Larry’s cabin ; however, it is thought to be accident, so on, my gallant boys! 
The field is a little thinner—not much though—when, to the amazement of the 
whole party, the pack, without hesitation or doubt, dashed in full cry into the 
open door of Larry’s cabin, amongst his wife and children; and not content 
with that, rushed into an inner room, dragging the poor terrier out from under a 
bed, where he had taken refuge, and, as Larry afterwards said, “ skinning him 
ina jiffey !” 

The way the horsewhips were looking for Larry, was curious, but Larry knew 
better than to be about when such compliments were going. The trick was too 
good not to be soon forgiven; but ever afterwards, when Larry brought a fox 
to the ground, he was obliged to submit to a most rigorous inspection, and “ Js 
he lively, Larry ?” was a question often asked him in fair and market. 

Avexanpria, La., Dec. 27th, 1846. 


, 








A Battle with a Snake—A recent number of the Liberia Herald records the 
following feat between a native of the coast and a mammoth snake : 

Not long since some half dozen of the Congoes brought here in the 
‘«« Pons” while engaged in clearing brush on a farm on Bushrod Island, started an 
enormous snake. As if apprised of the Congo predilection for snake meat, his 
snakeship went off at full speed for the cover of his house, but the Congoes, as 
determined to haye him as he was to get away, raised a deafening yell and started 
in chase. ‘The snake went in the direction of the house, in which there wus 
a large bug-a-bug hill, which had been long abandoned by its builders. The 
snake reached this mound and had succeeded in getting one-half its length in a 
hole in its side when one of the Congoes, to whose feet hunger and hope, and a 
desire for a delicious repast, had given wings, reached the place. 

Quick as lightning the Congo seized him by the tail, and a severe struggle 
and trial of strength ensued, the snake trying with all his might to pull his per- 
son in and the Congo trying with all his might to pull the snake’s person out. 
They were pretty nearly balanced, and the struggle would have lasted some 
time had not a cutlass been brought to the contest. 

The snake was despatched, and when measured, was found to be fourteen 
feet long. It was of the boa species. The mound which he attempted to en- 
ter was afterwards dug down, and it was found to contain 150 snake’s eggs, 
measuring one bushel anda half. They were without doubt the eggs of the 
| snake which was killed. We need not say it was a high day for the Congoes. 


| It was indeed to them a feast of fat things. 


| Beauty.—An ancient impertinent fellow divides female beauty into four or- 


ders, as folows :— 
Long and lazy, little and loud, 
Fair and foolish, dark and proud. 


Arrant scandal! the following is the true reading :— 


Tall and splendid, little and neat, 

Fair and pleasant, dark and sweet. 
Or, the exact translation : 

High and beauteous, little and witty, 

Fair and lovely, dark and pretty. 

Death of the Poet Tegner.—The celebrated Dr. Esaias Tegner, Bishop of 
Wexio, in Sweden, died at the Episcopal Palace in the said city, on the 2d 
of November, aged 64, having been born the 13th of Nov., 1782. He was 
one of the greatest modern poets, and his works, “ Frithiof’s Saga,” “« Axel,” 
_&c., which are translated into the English and most of the European languages, 
have been read with admiration and delight, not only in his native country, but 
_ almost all over the world. 


| Meyerbeer’s music to Michel Beer’s tragedy of “ Struensee” continues to 
excite general admitation. On the conclusion of its performance atjPotsdam, M. 
Meyerbeer was sent for to the royal box, where he was congratulated by the 
King on the success of his beautiful composition. 


Madame Eugenia Garcia.—This vocalist, who was the prima donna in turn 
at Drury Lane, the Princess’s, and the Surrey, seems to have surprised the 
| amateurs at Rovigo, for she was called for at her benefit, if we are to believe 
' the ** France Musicale,” fifty-eight times!!! in one night!!! 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles —A memorial to government in favor of conferring 
a pension on Mr. Sheridan Knowles, has been laid down at the bar of the Royal 
Exchange, Glasgow, for signature. 

Mr. Dearsley, counsel for the Hull Advertiser, in a libel case, has, wonderful 
te say, returned his fee of fifty guineas, out of regard to the liberty of the press, 
May his shadow never grow less! 

An account is given in a French paper of a gentleman committing suicide 
by cramming his ear full of gun cotton, and then igniting it with a cigar. 








At Barnard Castle agricultural show, the most monstrous of the “ monster” 
cabbages exhibited was from the allotment of a tailor. 








TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
OR SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER PRINTING MA 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 40. 
A good SINGLE CYLINDER, ora DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
ceived in part payment. 
N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 


Address (if by letter, post paid) — 
n29] RICHARDS & Co., 30 Aan-st. New York 
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BY C. H, 8TANLEY. 








Problem No 44. 
[From ‘* Le Palaméde.” 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 


























Solution to Problem No. 43. 


Whité Black. 
1QtoQ6 King moves. 
2QtoQs 
3QtoK8 
4QtoKB7 
5 QtoQ 5 
6 Kt moves and discovers 


checkmate. 





Game No. 54. 
Played blindfold by Philidor, against Count Bruhl, Philidor playing two 
other games at the same time. 








White. Black. | White. Black. 

Count Bruhl. Philidor. Count Bruhl. Philidor. 
1KP2 KP2 25 KKtPl Q Rto Kt sq 
2KBtoQB4 QBPI1 26 QKtP1 B to adv. Q3 
3 QtoK 2 QPl 27 QRtoB2 P tks P 
4QBP1 KBP2 28 Ptks P K RtoQ Bsq 
5QP1 K KttoK B3 29 QRtksR R tks R 

6 K Ptks P Q B tks P 30 RtoQRsq_— Btoadv.QKt4 
7QP1 K Pl 31 Rtks P R toadv.Q B3 
8 QBtoad.K Kt4QPi1 32 KtoB2 R to adv. Q 3 
9K BtoQKt3 K BtoQ3 33 RtoQR2 B tks Kt 
10 Q Kt to Q 2 Q KttoQ2 34 Rtks B R tks Q Kt P 
11 KRP1 KRP 1 35 RtoQ B2 RP 1 
12QBtoK3 QtoK 2 36 Reh K to Kt 3 
13 KBP2 KRPI 37 P tks P Kt toR4 
14QBP1 QRP1 38 Rtoadv.Q2 KttksP 
15 QB P tks P Q BP tks P 39 Btks Kt R toadv.K B3 ch 
16 QtoKB2 Castles on K side | 40 K to Kt 2 Rtks B 
17 K KttoK2 QkKtP2 41 Rtks P R toadv. K B3 
18 Castles on K sideQ Kt to Kt 3 42 Rtoadv.Qsq Rtoadvy.Q3 
19 K KttoKt 3 KKtPl 43 QP1 BP} 
20QRtoQBsq QKttoadv. B4| 44 QP1 R to adv. Q 2 ch 
21 K Kttks B P tks Kt 45 K to B sq KtoB2 
22 Qch Q inter. 46 Doubled P 1 K Pl 
23 Q tks Q ch K tks Q 47 Doubled P 1 KBPIl 
24 K B tks Kt Q Kt PtksB 


White resigns. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. L.—You are correctly informed with regard to the contemplated match 
—there is every reason to hope that it may be arranged, in which case it 
will ** come off” at the New York Chess Club (Carlton House). Harrwitz 
would have an immense advantage from his constant practice with fine 
players. 

J. K.--Your last position is extremely ingenious; it will show in the C 
P. M. for Feb. With regard to the imperfection, it is in your Problem 
No. 2. 

H. R, A.—Received with thanks. 

C. V.—Also thankfully acknowledged. 

J.H. T.—No. 3 was mailed to your address on the first instant. We 
fear the delivery of magazines sent through the Post-office is not so punc- 
tual as it might be. It was a great idea that ef your friend, on his second 
oversight, when playing with Mr. D.; after anathematizing himself in the 
Jirst instance for being ‘* blind as a bat,” in the latter ease, with an affirm- 
ative of a very decided character, he declared that he was as blind as f:a 
bats ! 








THE CHESS-PLAYER’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY C. H. STANLEY. 

The January number of the C. P. M. will be issued on Saturday next 
(this day); its contents are as follows :—** Lessons for Learners,” continued 
—The Laws of the Game of Chess, as adopted by the London and New 
York Chess Clubs—Games played by fine players—European Chess Intel- 
ligence—Problems, &c. &c., together with an interesting articlejon the 
Origin of the Game. 

§G- Annual subscribers will be entitled to fourteen numbers for their $3 
(payable in advance) as it is intended that the first volume shall conclude 
with the year 1847. 

Single copies 25 cts. 


R. Martin, Publisher, 29 John st. 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber toTHREX STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


—_——_—— 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and & 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wa. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘Naroteon or tHE TurF.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide;” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


—— —— 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES ; 


A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature, and the Stages 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. ; 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET? 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. be 

ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement n0 
ceeding Ten lines. 

Extra copies of the Engravings to be had at One Doliar each. —s 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addre 
Wha. T. Porter. ‘ 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions ete te 
the paper, to be addressed to the Publisher, Joun RicHaxns + 

i@All letters to be post paid. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. _ 
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